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That old straight line again! 


During the New York hotel room-shortage, a wholesale fabrics firm 
is putting up its overnight customers —free —in a company-decorated 
guest suite in a near-by building. Bookings. customers, and business 
are all booming! 


And in Ohio an engine manufacturer ships his aircraft engines in 
welded, airtight metal containers. They arrive half way round the world, 
fresh as a daisy, and need no overhauling before use. 


Simple, eh? Of course! 


And here is a third example of that age-old axiom about a straight 


line’s being the shortest distance between two points: 


The packer with a difficult processing problem doesn’t stew and worry 
about it—not if he’s our customer. He just dumps 


it into the lap of the experts at American Can Company. 


American Can Company has been solving its customers’ difficult 


problems in food processing since 1901. That’s a lot of experience! 


During the war, many of the Government’s canning headaches CN.) 
have been our special dish, too. That’s a lot more experience! \ 


Add to that our unparalleled research facilities and a stay-up-late 


willingness to find the best answer—and you have an organization which 


can roll up its sleeves expertly and help its customers. May we? 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN.” 
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THE BEST 


OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF KNOWING HOW 


Greater Recovery . . . with CRCO Pre-Heaters 


Continuous Flow Pre-Heaters made by Chisholm-Ryder Company are much 

faster, require less handling of the product, are more sanitary, heat more constantly 

. . and are equipped with automatic temperature controls that will maintain final 
juice temperature precisely. 

Their efficiency far exceeds that of the open-kettle or batch method of heating 
as they will handle juices as fast as they come from the extractors. . CRCO-Ameri- 
can Pre-Heaters distribute the product evenly over the temperature-controlled heat- 
ing surfaces. 

The vacuum-steam design and positive temperature controls insure against over- 
heating, burning-on or scorching and retain the full, ripe flavor and color of the tomato 
juice. 

Available in single-tube, double-tube or combination models, in any length de- 
sired. Send for complete details and prices. 
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Tomato Juice ...with Full Flavor and Color... in 
Cenything 


our big radio show sells 
canned foods for you 


(This is a typical Celebrity Club commercial—Read from left to right) 


JACKIE KELK, I'd like to tell you 
about a delicious dish made using 
canned foods. 


You just cream a can of green peas 
in a white sauce. 


Then you place alternate layers of 
the creamed peas and sliced canned 
luncheon meat in a casserole. It’s 
very simple. 


And this dish is not only tasty, but 
it’s packed with nutritional value. 
Because canned foods are cooked 
in the can after it has been sealed, 
so all the essential food values are 
in to stay. 


REMEMBER CONTINENTAL 
.«- the only can company on the air! 


Every Saturday night, millions listen and love ‘Continental 
Celebrity Club’”—our big new radio show. The Celebrity Club 
teems with talent . . . young Jackie Kelk, comedian; Margaret 
Whiting, singing star; John Daly, popular M. C.; Ray Bloch 
and orchestra—plus prominent guest stars. Continental’s big 
radio show is doing a big job for you. Hard-selling commercials 
tell the American buying public the value of your products. 
Keep your eye on Continental and on our Triple-C—the trade 
mark that stands for the best in quality, best in service, too. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, 


I'd be very glad to hear your 
thinking on the subject. 


I do-o-0? 


Oh, bo-o-oy! 
When do we eat? 


Tune in: [It’s for you!) 
“CONTINENTAL 
CELEBRITY CLUB” 


(SATURDAY NIGHT 10:15 EsT 
over CBS) 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


disregard the labor troubles now afflicting our 

country, because as with any other producing in- 
dustry, the canning of food products is wholly de- 
pendent upon labor, we need not state. Are these 
strikes merely efforts to secure more money for the 
workers, for if they are there are instances where 
higher wages are plainly needed, and some regions of 
our industry come within that sphere. These ques- 
tions must be answered before “futures” may even be 
touched by any canners. But when we see a great City 
like New York closed down entirely, as happened this 
week, actually frozen out through the striking of the 
fuel supply sources, one cannot but wonder if there 
are not more sinister designs behind the moves than 
the mere obtaining of more money as wages. It dis- 
tinctly looks as if labor, now largely organized, has 
determined to rule or ruin. The employers, and the 
public totally unorganized, cannot stop such an at- 
tempt, and our democratic system would seem to pre- 
vent any effort to interfere with labor’s demands. We 
strongly oppose any such definition of democracy. No 
organized minority has a right to impose upon the 
majority, and democracy never intended that it should 
have such a right. But in our political set up the law 
makers, the legislators, both State and National, will 
ma’: no move against organized labor for fear they 
w. lose votes. How then are the men who furnish 
th ‘obs that insure a living for all labor to be pro- 
te. din their rights? There has to be industry before 
th: » can be labor, and there must be afforded that 
in. «try a protection that will leave it confident and 
hi y, and not constantly under disturbances and 
tr ots. Capital simply will not flow into such un- 
Ss. od conditions, and without that flow the jobs will 
nh. »e there, regardless of the question of wage rates. 


iE LABOR PROBLEM—tThis industry cannot 


‘are rapidly progressing into 1946, and the busy 
S n in the canneries will soon be upon it, as it is 
&@- .dy upon the machinery and the supply sources 
© vhich all operations depend. These strikes and 
ve disputes should be settled, and pronto. But that 
\ id seem to be asking the impossible. 
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And there is another detriment to this industry’s 
securing sufficient labor, we refer to the Government’s 
method of paying the unemployed from $20 per week 
up. As long as they can draw that much money 
weekly, without more effort than to ask for and to 
appear at the proper place, they will not work. 

But all such considerations pale into insignificance 
unless the steel strike is ended, tin plate production 
resumed upon an enlarged basis, and the making of 
cans for the year’s products gets under way, and at 
once. Any canner who thinks he is not interested in 
the strike situation is balmy. All these things must 
be cleared away before he can begin to think about 
what he may have to pay his help in the cannery, or 
labor upon the farm, even if he gets it. 

Labor has not only hit the employers below the belt, 
it has knocked reconversion into a cocked-hat. How 
are we going to produce the volume of goods which 
the economists tell us must be produced to avoid infla- 
tion; how are we going to employ labor fully when 
labor is willing to loaf and live on Government doles? 

It will all clear up and things again go along merrily, 
the optimist cries on the basis that it has always done 
so. We hope so, for the world will starve if these 
conditions are not radically changed, and soon. The 
year grows late. 


PROMISES—It may be that the sugar situation will 
be better than it has been, or was hoped for recently. 
We noted this in the daily paper: 

“Dr. Ramiro Collazzo, of Havana, president of Lions 
International, said refining of Cuba’s cane sugar crop 
began last month and shipments already have been 
made to the United States. 

“Tt is expected that 4,000,000 tons of Cuban sugar 
will be shipped to America this year, which is twice 
as much as ever before,’ Dr. Collazzo said.” 


A BELATED APOLOGY—In our issue of October 
15th, 1945, page 5 (part of the editorial) we published 


the following; exactly as here reproduced except for 
the “quotes” : 


“DEHYDRATION—Speculation is now rife as to what 
war-time substitutes or new products may be expected to 
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continue into the peace time. There will always be dried 
foods, but dehydration as practiced, and called during the 
war, will hardly endure. It came in with a rush you will 
recall: dry the products to one-tenth their bulk and thus 
save shipping space, so desperately needed. Then they 
shipped these dehydrated foods to the Egyptian desert, or 
to the sweltering islands of the south Pacific! In the former 
there was not enough water to slack the thirst of the sol- 
diers, and baths were a luxury once a week; but they needed 
huge quantities of potable water to reconstitute the dehy- 
drated foods! In the south Pacific the Army had to install 
water purifying systems before the boys dared drink any. 
But these foods were prepared and served by the QMD 
according to formula, but as to how the boys ‘took to them’ 
we leave to you, as you have heard plenty. Some of the 
products, or at least potatoes, will enjoy a period of use, 
how long remains to be seen. The question continues to 
be debated, as to whether or not the water that is used to 
reconstitute dehydrated foods actually replaces the juices 
(called water) removed in the drying.” 


Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Calif., with 
offices in many cities, producers of onion and garlic 
seasonings took exception to the above, terming it an 
attack upon their products, and as likely to mislead 
many intending users, as well as present users, and 
thus depriving those users of the very helpful products 
which Basic makes and sells in huge quantities to all 
manner of food producers. If that did result from 
that little editorial no one regrets it more than the 
writer, for it was furthest from his thoughts to attack 
Basic, or anyone else. Nothing of the kind was in- 
tended, and we still remain puzzled how such a deduc- 
tion could be made out of our words. Basic’s products 
are seasonings, just as pepper, salt, or any of the 
spices, adding taste and zest to foods, one of the more 
recent considerable improvements over older methods 
which often were most unsatisfactory in their results, 
because dependent upon human fallibility. 

As Basic interpreted that editorial they were hurt 
that we should regard their products as other than 
what we long have known them to be, and therefore 
we the more keenly regret any such misunderstanding. 


We meant to speak only of the long list of dried 
foods that were greatly encouraged by the war’s needs; 
dried foods as contrasted with the canned or the 
frozen. Such dried foods are by no means new. We 
have always had raisins, prunes, figs and the whole 
list of dried fruits, but will all the dried foods—not 
speaking of condiments or any of the new seasoning 
methods necessarily dried—go on to prosper as the 
war gave them impetus? The question is an old one, 
and the answer regarding such dried foods will un- 
doubtedly be, as in the past: not in serious competition 
with succulent foods, at least in the temperate zones. 


We agree thoroughly with Basic when it says, and 
thereby indicates that forward looking food firms see 
the advantage of definite forms of such seasonings over 
the old “tie the spices in a bag and suspend in the 
kettle” method of seasoning: 


“Basic is the world’s largest handlers of onions and 
garlic. The comparative record of onions and garlic 
is extremely good on sales tests. In Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, tests show that dried onions alone sold 40‘ 
of all dried vegetables in a broad market test of 10 or 
more vegetables. Onions and garlic have always taken 
drying well and they come through with their flavor 
in very good shape. 


“Basic was a success even before the war in selling 
onions and garlic to the canners and food packers of 
America for catsup, chili, sausage, soup, pork and 
beans, corn beef hash, etc. 


“Basic’s food packers business is growing and it may 
interest you to know that a nation wide tie-up was 
made recently for H. J. Heinz Company to distribute 
Basic’s Magic Onion Chips in #10 tins to hotels, 
restaurants and institutions and the sale is going well.” 


They could only have built such a huge business on 
such a small basis (no pun intended) because food 
producers were quick to realize the advantage of a 
definite, dependable seasoning product. 


JESSE HUFFINGTON JOINS 
CHEF BOY-AR-DEE 


After serving as vegetable specialist 
of the Agricultural Extension Service of 
the Pennsylvania State College for 19 
years, Jesse M. Huffington resigned Feb- 
ruary 1 to assume charge of production 
for the Chef Boy-ar-dee division of the 
American Home Foods, Inc., at Milton, 
Pa. 

In addition to relinquishing his duties 
as extension vegetable specialist, Huf- 
fington also ended 4 years service as 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Vegetable 
Growers Association, and editor of that 
organization’s He had 
served for 10 years as editor of the 
“Ten-Ton Tomato Club” report and for 
two years of the Pennsylvania Pea Club. 
A native of Salisbury, Md., Huffington 


publications. 


was graduated in horticulture from the 
University of Maryland, did graduate 
work at the same school and at Washinz- 
ton College, Chestertown, Md., and on a 
fellowship at Clemson College, South 
Carolina. He entered the Maryland Fx- 
tension Service in 1924 as county agent 
for Anne Arundel County with offices at 
Annapolis, Md., but after three years 
there, came to the Pennsylvania Stite 
College as extension specialist in ve; e- 
tables. 


Much of his work in recent years his 
been devoted to improving the producti n 
of vegetables for processing, a growi1g 
industry in Pennsylvania. Huffington is 
credited with founding the “Ten-Ton 
Tomato Clubs” as well as_ recording 
growers’ practices and summariziog 
their results for the purpose of impr: v- 
ing production methods. 
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STATUS DDT INSECT CONTROL 


Exhaustive Tests To Which Product Has Been Subjected Fully Explained 
And Recommendations Made For Its Use 


Entomologists are striving to eliminate 
or veduce losses due to insects that at- 
tack fruits and vegetables. This objec- 
tive may be accomplished by increasing 
vields of products that are free from 
blemishes, contamination by insect frag- 
ments and by the avoidance of unsightly 
or dangerous residues of insecticides. 
The objectives of the entomologists are 
essentially those of the farmer and food 
processor and are certainly desirable 
as far as the consumer is concerned. 


The fight on insects would therefore 
seem to be one battle in which all the 
people can unite and present an undi- 
vided front. 


GUIDING FACTORS 


The first thought of the entomologist 
naturally is what line of attack can be 
relied upon to give the most effective 
control of an insect pest. The second, is 
the control method reasonable in cost 
and easily applied. Third, will its direct 
application damage the crop at any 
stage of growth. Fourth, will its pres- 
ence in or on the soil interfere with the 
germination of any crop. Fifth, will its 
use in any way encourage the increase 
of any crop pests. Sixth, will it adversely 
affect the color, flavor or other desirable 
qualities of the crop. Seventh, will it 
leave residues on the crop that may be 
unsightly or present a possible health 


hazard. Eighth, will its use adversely 
affect other beneficial forms of life such 
as pollinating insects, birds, toads or 
fish. Ninth, can it be safely and effec- 
tively used in combination with other 
insecticides and especially fungicides. 
Tenih. will it give satisfactory control 
of oiber pest insects associated with the 
one yveceiving major consideration. 
Eleventh, is its performance seriously 
alterod when it is used under the many 
diffe ont climatic, soil and agricultural 
cond: jons met in this country. 

S« ‘ou see that an insecticide to be 
gen lly and fully acceptable must mea- 
sure» to many standards. The taking 
of ' measurements requires consider- 
ab} nue and the cooperation of farmers 
an )ocessors with entomologists and 
me ained in several other sciencies. 
W deavor to apply these measure- 
me every insecticide recommended 
to public and in the case of DDT 
ha cen applying them as rapidly as 
po > since receiving from Switzerland 
In fall of 1942 the initial 2 pounds 
of material, the nature of which was 
un vn to us at the time, but which 
Wa- -cported to have insecticidal prop- 


ert 
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By F. C. BISHOPP 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, U. S. Department 

of Agriculture 


At the Raw Productions Conference 

of the National Canners Association 

in Convention at Atlantic City, N.J., 
February 5, 1946 


Early tests of this material against 
body lice of man at our Orlando, Florida, 
laboratory were so promising as to cause 
our chemists to take immediate steps to 
identify it. This they promptly suc- 
ceeded in doing and tests of it against 
other pests were undertaken. The re- 
sults of these tests, especially against 
lice, mosquitoes, flies, bedbugs, and fleas 
were spectacular. 

Some of the results of tests on crop 
pests—particularly the codling moth and 
a number of plant bugs that were very 
hard to kill, were striking. 


TOXICITY OF RESIDUES 
IMPORTANT 


Toxicity of insecticidal residues is of 
paramount importance in the marketing 
of fruits and vegetables especially leafy 
vegetables. In the case of DDT which 
was first developed in this country for 
use of the armed forces the whole ques- 
tion of toxicity had to be gone into be- 
fore recommendations could be made for 
use on troops. Through the active co- 
operation of the National Institute of 
Health and the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration with the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine and the Office of 
Scientific Research and Developments an 
intensive study of the toxicity of DDT 
to higher animals was carried out. These 
investigations have shown that DDT is 
poisonous to warmblooded animals when 
ingested or absorbed through the skin 
in considerable quantities in the form of 
oil solutions. Its acute and subacute 
toxicity to higher animals is markedly 
less than that of many materials com- 
monly used as insecticides. DDT has 
no appreciable sensitizing action, and 
the use of powders or water dispersible 
material on the skin is without irritating 
or other ill effects. 


STABILITY AND PERSISTENCE 


One of the most characteristic proper- 
ties of DDT is its stability and persist- 
ence. This property which makes it so 


outstanding as an insect killer also adds 
to the residue problem. It persists on 
plants for considerable periods and is 
difficult to remove by washing or rub- 
bing. As yet no satisfactory method of 
removing DDT residues has been de- 
vised. Exposure to bright sunlight ap- 
parently causes it to lose its toxicity to 
some extent and wind and heavy rains 
appear to remove some of it. There is 
no clear evidence as yet that DDT is 
absorbed by plants or trans-located 
either when it is applied to the plants 
themselves or put into the soil in which 
they are grown. California authorities, 
however, report recovering DDT in the 
rinds of oranges after applying DDT as 
a spray. This was probably due to a 
small amount of the material being dis- 
solved in the oil in the rinds. 

Reports that DDT has been found in 
potato tubers following the treatment of 
the plants with DDT insecticides are dis- 
quieting. Analysis by the chemists of 
the Insecticide Division of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of 
potatoes from experimental plots in 
Maryland, Maine and Washington which 
were treated with as much as 24 pounds 
of DDT per acre, failed to reveal any 
definite evidence of the presence of DDT. 
Analysis has shown a slight increase in 
chlorine content in treated over un- 
treated but this has not been confirmed 
as DDT by the colorimetric test. It 
should be said in passing that these 
chemists are the leading authorities in 
this country in chemistry of DDT and 
have developed the most sensitive method 
for detection of DDT. 


SOIL APPLICATIONS 

On the heavier soils and well-manured 
soils the plants are much less affected 
by the DDT. Tests carried on at the 
Japanese Beetle Laboratory at Moores- 
town, New Jersey, prove that the appli- 
cation of 25 pounds of DDT per acre 
retains its toxicity to Japanese Beetle 
larvae for at least 2 years. A 100% kill 
of beetle grubs was secured at this time 
and the soil may be regarded as still 
possessing some toxicity. DDT does not 
appear to have material germicidal or 
fungicidal effect, however, it is compati- 
ble with many of the common fungicides. 

DDT applied to the soil may cause 
injury to plants grown therein. Tests 
carried out by the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine have shown that 
many plants are not adversely affected 
when grown in soils to which has been 
added 50 to 100 pounds of technical DDT 
per acre. A few are injured by as little 
as 25 pounds per acre. ‘These include 
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bush and lima beans, rye, and squash. 
Experiments which the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine has car- 
ried out and others which the Bureau of 
Plant Industry Soils and Agriculture 
Engineering have under way show that 
a tremendous difference in effect on 
plants is evident when they are grown 
in soils of different types after the addi- 
tion of DDT. Adverse effects on plants 
are much more evident in sandy soils 
and those of low fertility. 


Among the most disturbing things is 
the finding that when DDT is fed to 
animals in considerable quantities that 
it is stored in the fat and also excreted 
in the milk. For these reasons the Bu- 
reau is withholding recommendations for 
the use of this material on crops, por- 
tions of which are fed to livestock, until 
more is learned about these toxicological 
questions. 


It should be pointed out that the cir- 
cumstances under which DDT has been 
developed have led to the most critical 
examination of the toxicology of DDT to 
which any insecticide has been subjected. 
Furthermore because of the publicity 
given to DDT and the precautions that 
should attend its use the public is prone 
to attribute to it any illness or other ill 
effects that can be associated even re- 
motely with its use. Witness several 
eases of human illness and death re- 
ported as DDT poisoning all of which 
upon thorough investigation by Dr. Paul 
A. Neal of the National Institute of 
Health have been found erroneous. As 
a matter of fact, Dr. Neal has pointed 
out that no instance has been found in 
which a person has been poisoned from 
the use of DDT itself in insect control 
operations. Another example is the case 
in which rock fish dying in the Potomac 
was first charged to the use of DDT in 
mosquito control. Investigation showed 
the DDT to have been applied a month 
previous to the mortality and 10 miles 
from the area where the trouble oc- 
curred, and that observations were made 
at the place and time of application and 
no ill effects on fish resulted. 


The importance of exhaustive studies 
of the toxicology of DDT and other in- 
secticides should not be minimized nor 
should any steps be overlooked to avoid 
health hazards from insecticide residues. 
As you know the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has not fixed a DDT residue 
tolerance on food products but it has 
indicated a tentative tolerance of 7 parts 
per million on apples and pears. That 
is the same quantity as allowed for lead 
and fluorine. 


DDT SUPPLIES AND 
FORMULATIONS 


At the end of the war some 15 com- 
panies were manufacturing DDT. Pro- 
duction was at the rate of about 3 mil- 
lion pounds per month of the technical 
and aerosol grades combined. 


In recent months practically this en- 
tire quantity has been going into civilian 
channels. It therefore appears that sup- 


plies will be adequate to meet demands 
for this year. 

Technical DDT is the commercial un- 
refined material which is made up of 
about 74 per cent of the so-called para- 
para-prime isomer, 25 per cent of the 
ortho-para-prime isomer and 1 per cent 
of impurities. The first is the most ac- 
tive insecticidal. The aerosol grade of 
DDT is manufactured by a different 
process. Since it is purer than the tech- 
nical grade it has been used mainly as 
an aerosol. 

The chemical DDT as such is not suit- 
able for use as an insecticide. It is used 
against insects in 4 general forms: (1) 
As’ a dust finely ground with a carrier 
such as pyrophyllite, tale or sulfur, (2) 
As a solution, dissolved in an organic 
solvent such as kerosene, fuel oil, or 
xylene, (3) As an emulsion, dissolved 
in a solvent with an emulsifying agent 
added so that it will mix readily with 
water, (4) As a_ water dispersible 
powder. This is prepared by finely 
grinding the DDT with a suitable car- 
rier, adding wetting and _ dispersing 
agents so that it will remain suspended 
in water. These water dispersible or 
wettable materials are being prepared 
with varying amounts of DDT usually 
25, 50 or even 90 per cent, (5) As solu- 
tions in liquefied gas for use as aerosols. 
The aerosol “bomb” widely used in the 
war and now used in the household is 
an example. 


Each of these types of preparations 
have uses to which it is well adapted, but 
for application to plants, dusts and 
water dispersible powders will probably 
be used most widely. Tests of water 
dispersible powders on truck crop pests, 
however, have not been extensive. These 
preparations are less likely than oils or 
emulsions to injure foliage and are en- 
tirely safe to handle. 


The dusts are usually employed at 
strengths of 2 to 10 per cent and the 
sprays at the rate of 4 to 1 pound of 
DDT to 100 gallons of water. In gen- 
eral the quantity of DDT applied per 
acre is the crucial point rather than the 
strength of the material used. Because 
of the difficulty of properly preparing 
dust mixtures, emulsions and water dis- 
persible powders it would be best to 
have such material prepared by manu- 
facturers with adequate facilities and 
not rely on home mixing. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK 


You may be interested in a brief re- 
view of some of the results of experi- 
mental work carried out by the Bureau 
on vegetable crops and fruit pests, and 
against insects that frequent canneries. 

It should be emphasized at the outset 
that DDT is not uniformly effective 
against all insects and related forms. In 
fact, there are some pests which are so 
resistant to it as to make its use im- 
practical. This is true of such pests as 
the Mexican bean beetle, red spiders, the 
tomato russet mite, grasshoppers and 
some aphids. Of course, it is possible 


that its efficacy against these resistant 
forms may be increased by the use of 
other formulations or methods of appli- 
cation. 


TOMATO WORM — Highly satisfactory 
control of the tomato fruitworm in 
southern California has resulted from 
the use of a 10 per cent DDT dust in 
sulfur and pyrophyllite. In some tests 
the DDT - sulfur - pyrophyllite mixture 
also controlled associated infestations of 
the tomato fruitworm, tomato horn- 
worms, the beet armyworm, several spe- 
cies of the climbing cutworms and the 
tomato insect mite on tomatoes. Three 
applications were made at the rate of 
20 to 40 pounds per acre or a total of 
about 9 pounds of DDT. It appears that 
the sulfur in the mixture controlled the 
russet mite. 


PEA APHID—Against the pea aphid 5 
per cent DDT dust has given results 
equal if not superior to rotenone dusts 
in tests at Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Moscow, Idaho. Field tests carried out 
in cooperation with the University of 
Maryland involving the application of 
DDT in liquefied gas aerosols for pea 
aphid control were very promising. The 
pea weevil yielded as satisfactorily to 5 
per cent DDT dust as to 175 per cent 
Rotenone dusts in extensive tests in 
Idaho. Even with these good results 
DDT is not to be recommended for the 
pea weevil or pea aphid where the pea 
vines are to be used as stock food par- 
ticularly for milk cows unless current 
investigations show there is no health 
hazard involved. 

The bean leafhopper which carries 
“hopper burn” of beans was controlled in 
some tests with 5 per cent DDT dust. 
Against the corn earworm on beans 3 
per cent DDT dust gave better control 
than cryolite as generally recommended. 


DDT applied as a 3 per cent dust at 
20 pounds per acre per application has 
given satisfactory control of the common 
green cabbage caterpillars. 


CORN BORER—While DDT has_ been 
found to be very effective for control of 
the European corn borer in experiments 
conducted on sweet corn, its possible use 
on canning corn remains to be deter- 
mined. Applied as either spray or dust 
preparations in the usual schedule of 4 
applications at five-day intervals, begin- 
ning with first hatch of the borer, and 
at rates of from % to 2 pounds of tech- 
nical DDT per acre per application, re- 
ductions in population in both stalks and 
ears of over 90 per cent have been :e- 
cured. This compares favorably w th 
results from the use of rotenone. Insecti- 
cidal treatment of canning corn is s'il! 
considered to be too costly for practical 
use, and this consideration in combi.1a- 
tion with the need to increase our inior- 
mation on residual deposits and their 
possible poisonous hazards does not } er- 
mit a recommendation for its use on cin- 
ning corn for the coming season. Siv.ni- 


(Please turn to Page 20) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


T'N-PLATE USE CHANNELED TO 
CANS AND CLOSURES FOR 
PERISHABLE FOODS 


Emphasizing the need to protect the 
nation’s food supply, the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration announced February 
6 that tinplate must be channelled into 
the production of containers for perish- 
able and seasonable foods during the 
present steel strike and for a consider- 
able period thereafter. To aid in this 
work, two representatives of tin con- 
tainer companies have been invited to 
work with CPA in an advisory capacity, 
members of the Canners Industry Ad- 
visory Committee and the reinstated Tin- 
plate Industry Advisory Committee were 
informed at recent meetings by CPA. 


CPA officials also outlined a program 
to funnel virtually all currently avail- 
able tinplate to manufacturers of cans 
and closures. 


Industry members and CPA agreed 
that tinplate production could not be 
resumed on a pre-strike basis until at 
least five weeks after the termination of 
the current work stoppages because of 
the time lag in putting back into opera- 
tion all facilities necessary for the pro- 
duction of tinplate. 


Accordingly, under new orders cur- 
rently being formulated (Dir. 9 to M-81, 
issued February 7) by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration, available sources 
of tinplate both during the strike and 
for an indefinite period after the strike 
will require special preference to be 
given for tin mill products for certain 


containers. These containers must be 
used to pack perishable or seasonable 
food products, drugs, medical biologicals, 
or produets to be delivered to certain 
Gove nment agencies. 


li vas pointed out by CPA that the 
con tration of tin mill facilities on tin- 


plat. production following the termina- 
tion f the strike might reduce the pro- 
duc’ on of non-tin products from the tin 
mi such as blackplate and terneplate. 
In’ ‘ry members were unanimous in 
the agreement, however, that despite 
th ossibility, it was necessary to ob- 
ta’ .e maximum tinplate production to 
at the greatest possible benefits to 
th tional economy. 

new regulations require producers 
0! mill products to schedule opera- 
ti when resumed, so as to achieve 
m ium production of cans described 
in er M-81, and closures. Closures are 
de ! as sealing or covering devices 
af | to a glass container. That por- 


tic £ the order telling what it does and 
thc ‘ems covered follows: 
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Parr 3270—CoNTAINE”S 
[Conservation Order M-81, Direction 9] 


SPECIAL RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF TIN PLATE 
AND DELIVERY AND USE OF TIN PLATE CANS 


(a) What this direction does. The general work 
stoppages at steel plants has caused a_ serious 
curtailment in supplies of tin plate. In order to 
provide enough cans to pack perishable or seasonal 
food products, drugs, medicina!s, biologicals, or 
products to be delivered to certain governmental 
agencies, this direction prevents can manufactur- 
ers from using tin plate to make cans for any 
other products unless they have obtained permis- 
sion to do so from the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration after February 7, 1946. It also restricts 
the delivery and use of cans. 

Direction 9 to Order M-21 contains special re- 
strictions on the production and delivery of tin 
mill products. 


(b) Definitions. As used in this direction: 

(1) “Tin plate’’ means hot dipped or electro- 
lytic tin plate including primes and seconds but 
not waste—waste or waste. 


(2) “Tin plate can’” means any unused con- 
tainer, made in whole or in part of tin plate, 
which is suitable for packing any product. The 
term ineludes any container which has a closure 
or fitting, made in whole or in part of tin plate, 
but does not include a glass container having 
such a closure or fitting. The term does not 
inelude fluid milk shipping containers. 


(3) “Perishable or seasonal food products” 
means any of the following food products more 
fully deseribed in Schedule A to Order M-81: fruit 
and fruit products except dehydrated fruit. jams. 
jellies, marmalades and preserves; vegetable and 
vegetable products except dried beans, bean and 
bamboo sprouts, dehydrated vegetables (including 
dehydrated soups), heminy, lentils, pickles, sauer- 
kraut and sauerkraut juice; fish and_ shellfish 
(processed and in hermetically sealed cans) except 
codfish cakes; dairy products except butter, mar- 
garine, ice cream and ice cream mixes; meat and 
meat products (processed and in hermetically 
sealed cans) the following types only: beef, veal, 
mutton or pork (corned, roast, or boiled), liver, 
luncheon meats, meat loaf, meat spreads, potted 
meats, tongue; poultry and poultry products (proc- 
essed and in hermetically sealed cans) the fol- 
lowing types only: turkey, chicken, or poultry 
spreads ; miscellaneous food products, the followin: 
types only: baby foods, chopped or pureed, liquid 
milk formula, liquid soybean milk, dry or powdered 
milk formula, cereal for export only, frozen eggs, 
liquid edible oils, syrups (cane maple, molasses, 
corn, sorghum, and other non-acid syrups), yeast. 


(4) “Drugs, medicinals and biologicals” means 
aleohol (pharmaceutical and chemically pure), 
blood plasma, chloroform, ether, or glycerine. 


Use of Tin Plate 

(c) Restrictions on the use of tin plate. (1) No 
person shall use any tin plate to make cans for 
any products except perishable or seasonal food 
products, drugs, medicinals or biologicals unless 
he has been specifically authorized to do so in 
writing by the Civilian Production Administration 
after February 7, 1946. This restriction super- 
sedes any authorizations to use tin plate to make 
cans for other products which were issued before 
February 7, 1946, 


CUBAN SUGAR COMING TO U. S. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that an interim arrange- 
ment with Cuba had been made which 
insures normal shipments of 1946-crop 
Cuban sugar pending final negotiations 
on the 1946 Purchase Contract. Under 
the interim arrangement, Cuban raw 
sugar, as produced, is being shipped to 


the United States to the account of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation at a price 
of $3.675 per ewt. (free alongside), 
Cuba. This compares with a price of 
$3.10 per cwt. for the 1945 crop. 


All sugar shipped under this interim 
arrangement will be subject to any terms 
which may be finally set forth in the 
1946 Purchase Contract. The interim 
arrangement is of primary importance 
because it prevents any break in the flow 
of Cuban shipments which commenced 
last week—with the ripening.of the cane 
crop and its conversion to sugar in Cuba. 


The Department also announced that 
the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
and the Department were in complete 
agreement on pricing and shipment of 
47,000 tons of 1946 crop sugar which 
Cuba is furnishing to replace a loan 
from U. S. owned stocks of Cuban pro- 
duced and stored sugar during 1945. 
These 47,000 tons were released to Cuba 
on the understanding that they would be 
replaced from the 1946 crop, at the 1945 
price. This will be done through the 
Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
either through billing the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at the 1945 price on 
47,000 tons of sugar shipped from the 
1946 crop—or through a lump sum pay- 
ment which will be made through the 
Institute shortly after 47,000 tons of 
1946 crop sugar have been dispatched to 
the United States and will compensate 
for the difference between the 1945 and 
the final 1946 prices. 


The 1946 harvest on the Island is just 
now reaching major proportions and will 
continue on an intensive basis through 
the early part of May. The 1946 Cuban 
crop is expected to total 4,700,000 short 
tons, raw value. The 1945 crop was 
about 3,900,000 short tons, raw value. 


FRESH CUCUMBER PRICES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
February 11 announced prices for fresh 
cucumbers for pickles which the Office 
of Price Administration will use as the 
raw material cost basis in computing 
maximum prices for the 1946 pack of the 
finished product. This supplements the 
schedule of area average prices an- 
nounced on February 5, 1946. 


In order to meet minimum legal re- 
quirements, the prices this year will be 
the individual processor 1941 costs, plus 
48 cents per bushel and applies to all 
states. This amounts to an increase of 
8 cents a bushel over prices designated 
for 1945 and is in accordance with the 
1946 pricing program approved by the 
Stabilization Administrator on February 
2, 1946, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


ENTERS PRIVATE BUSINESS 


After 34 years of Government service, 
C. W. Kitchen, Assistant Administrator 
of the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, USDA, resigns as of February 
21 and will become Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United Fresh Fruit & Vege- 
table Association, which has its head- 
quarters in Washington. 


MUSHROOM CANNERY 


The Delaware Mushroom Cooperative 
Association is constructing a mushroom 
canning plant on a five acre tract ac- 
quired for the purpose in Wilmington, 
Delaware. The company’s Hockessin, 
Delaware, plant has proved inadequate 
for production needs. 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Tennessee- 
Kentucky Canners Association will be 
held at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, February 25 and 26. 
Machinery and supply men will tender 
a banquet and entertainment on Monday 
evening, February 25. 


CONTINENTAL ELECTS EGGERSS 


Hans A. Eggerss, Director of Conti- 
nental Can Company, and who has been 
Vice-President in Charge of Paper and 
Plastics, and also President of the Con- 
tainer Company, a_ subsidiary, was 
elected Executive Vice-President at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Directors held in New York 
February 1. In 1924 Mr. Eggerss formed 
the Container Company, which was later 
acquired by Continental. 


FORMER CANNER DIES 


John S. Ogburn, who until his retire- 
ment about 10 years ago operated the 
Lindale (Tex.) Canning Company, died 
at his home in Lindale January 28 fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He was 76 years 
old. 


PRESERVERS ELECT 


In convention at Atlantic City the Na- 
tional Preservers Association elected 
George Senn, Senn Products Corporation, 
Brooklyn, President; R. J. Glaser, 
Glaser, Crandell Company, Chicago, 
L. F. Long, The Red Wing Company, 
Inc., Fredonia, New York, and T. N. St. 
Hill, Tea Garden Products Company, 


San Francisco, Vice-Presidents: W. E. 


Smucker, The J. M. Smucker Company, 
Orrville, Ohio, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
M. L. Walde, Washington, D. C., Man- 
ager. 
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DEHYDRATORS REELECT ADAMS 


Graham Adams of Chicago was elected 
President of the National Dehydrators 
Association at the recent Atlanite City 
Convention. Other officers elected include 
the following Vice-Presidents: H. J. 
Hume, Basic Vegetable Products Com- 
pany, Vacaville, California; Russell 
Makepeace, A. D. Makepeace Company, 
Wareham, Massachusetts; O. L. Maxey, 
Deerfield Packing Corporation, Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey; J. R. Simplot, J. R. 
Simplot Dehydrating Company, Cald- 
well, Idaho; Douglas M. Warriner, War- 
riner Starch Company, St. Francisville, 
Louisiana; Silvain S. Wyler, Wyler & 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Roy Lundy 
continues as the association’s Secretary. 


WELCH EXPANDS OZARK PLANT 


Welch Grape Juice Company plans a 
$500,000 expansion program for the 
Springdale, Arkansas plant. Included in 
the plans are the erection of a cold stor- 
age building 80 x 107 feet, which will 
be of brick, steel and concrete construc- 
tion with a glass floor and which will 
house stainless steel tanks for the stor- 
ing of grape juice. Other improvements 
will include a new addition to the office, 
enlargement of the plant cafeteria, ma- 
chine shop, boiler room and a quick 
freezing plant for berries and _ small 
fruits. When the program is completed 
it will represent an investment of some- 
thing more than $1,000,000. 


MAINE CANNED FOODS 
EXPANDING 


Maine Canned Foods, Inc., Portland, 
Maine, has acquired the Clay Manufac- 
turing Company properties of Winslow 
& Company of Portland, which will be 
converted into a modern food packing 
plant. 


HUDDLESON HEADS FREEZERS 


E. E. Huddleson, Honor Brand Frosted 
Foods, was elected President of the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers at the annual meeting held at At- 
lantic City the week of February 4. 
C. Courtney Seabrook, Deerfield Packing 
Corporation, was elected 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent; F. J. Becker, Gresham Berry 
Growers, 2nd Vice-President; Lawrence 


S. Martin, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Keith O. Burr, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


PRESTON MOVES UP 


Lawrence G. Preston, who left Snider 
Packing Co. in 1931 to become vice- 
president in charge of sales for Ameri- 
can Maize Products Co., has been elected 
vice-president of that company. 


CROWN CAN APPOINTMENTS 


The appointment of William J. Slade 
as Manufacturing District Manager of 
the North-Central area was recently an- 
nounced by the Crown Can Company. 
Mr. Slade has been associated with the 
manufacturing end of the can trade for 
a number of years, having served his 
apprenticeship with National Can Com- 
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E. F SMITH W. J. SLADE 


pany before going with Crown in 1939, 
He was born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
and until his recent promotion had 
worked in his home city. 

Earl F. Smith recently assumed his 
new duties as superintendent of the 
Baltimore branch of the Crown Can 
Company. He has been associated for 
twenty-seven years with the canning 
trade in the Baltimore area. 


NEW BABY FOOD PLANT 


Construction of a baby food processing 
plant requiring a total investment of a 
million dollars, to be erected in Elkhart, 
Indiana, will start shortly after March 
1, according to H. W. Roden, President, 
American Home Foods, Inc., who recent- 
ly announced that the new operation will 
be patterned after the company’s Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and San Jose, Calif., plants. 

Explaining that the production capa- 
city of the east and west coast operations 
would be needed to supply those areas, 
Mr. Roden predicted that the twenty-five 
year old industry would hit an all-time 
sales peak of $100,000,000 this year, «as 
compared to $80,000,000 in 1945. 

This, AHF’s latest expansion move, 
follows closely the announcement of a 
proposed new plant at Hamilton, Oh 0, 
for the Duff Baking Mix division, and 
expansion of the G. Washington Coffee 
Refining plants at Morris Plains, N. J. 


PICKLE PACKERS ELECT 


Officers of the National Pickle Packe v's 
Association elected at the Atlantic C ty 
Convention include Lewis A. Hirsh, 
Hirsch Brothers, Louisville, Kentuc! y, 
President; H. L. Conley, Green Buy 
Foods, Green Bay, Wisconsin, Vi:e- 
President; E. T. Miller, Oak Park, I ii- 
nois, Secetary; and C. J. Sutphen, C1i- 
cago, Treasurer. 
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C:.\UGHT IN HOUSING SQUEEZE 


.mong the commercial houses caught 
in he several hundreds of buildings con- 
denned by the New York Housing 
Authority to make way for a model hous- 
ine project on New York’s East Side 
was the First Machinery Corporation, 
819-837 E. 9th Street, a company that 
warehouses a tremendous amount of 
chemical, food and processing equipment. 
Because of the nature of this equipment 
and the expense of moving it the com- 
pany has decided to auction to the high- 
est bidder every piece of equipment and 
machine shop tools which they own. The 
auction will take place on February 27 
and 28, 

The company has purchased a building 
at 157 Hudson Street which will be oc- 
cupied March 381 and which will be 
equipped with modern devices and facili- 
ties to rebuild chemical, food and proc- 
essing equipment. Under the new set up 
the company intends not only to continue 
the purchase and. resale of used equip- 
ment but they will act as sales repre- 
sentatives for many manufacturers of 
equipment used in the food field. F. R. 
Firstenberg heads the company as Presi- 
dent and Louis J. Shapiro is Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


ARMY RETURNS CONTI- 
NENTAL PLANT 


After nearly four years’ use by the 
Army as an ordnance warehouse the 
Continental Can Company plant at Hum- 
boldt Avenue and Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been returned to its owners. 
Production of beer, lard and packers’ 
cans, as well as other company products, 
will start as soon as the building can be 
renovated and equipment  installed— 
which is expected to take until about the 
middle of the year. 

The $1,000,000 plant, which is one of 
the largest of the new one-story type 


Con:inental buildings, was turned over 
to the Army upon its completion in Feb- 
ruavy, 1942. It covers about half of a 
sere site, and additional property 
is ilable for future expansion. Lo- 
cat on the St. Louis Terminal Rail- 
ro the plant has five sidings with a 
tot capacity of fifteen cars, and a 
th ng area for fourteen trucks. 


new plant will combine operations 
n arried on in Continental’s plants 
at St. Louis, St. Louis, and Kansas 
Ci all of which will eventually be 
c! However, every effort will be 
to absorb all employees from the 
uis plants, and as many as pos- 
rom the Kansas City location. 


ACKER NAMES BROKER 


N. Clark Co., canners with head- 


q rs in Rochester, N. Y., and oper- 
a plants in that city, Holcomb, N. Y., 
a airo, Mich., has announced the ap- 


p vent of John H. Hunter Co., of 
bon, as sales representatives for Bos- 
: ‘nd specified other parts of New 
Land, 
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HEADS COPPER WORKS SALES 


Alvin R. Hock, Jr., has been appointed 
Assistant Manager in charge of sales 
for the Brighton Copper Works, manu- 
facturers of process equipment, and their 
subsidiaries, the F. C. Deckebach Sons 
Co., manufacturers of brewery equip- 
ment, and the Hamilton Copper and 
Brass Works, manufacturers of equip- 
ment for the food industry, it was an- 


ALVIN R. HOCK, JR. 


nounced by his father, Alvin R. Hock, 
Sr., President. Young Hock recently re- 
turned from active duty in the United 
States Naval Reserve, in which he en- 
listed in September, 1942, having spent 
the greater part of his time in the South 
Atlantic. 


HEADS WRIGHT SALES 


Ross A. Bennett has been appointed 
General Sales Manager of Wright’s 
Automatic Machinery Company, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, pioneer manufac- 
turers of automatic packaging machin- 
ery. The company will exhibit a new 
cellulose banding machine at the Pack- 
aging Exhibition to be held in Atlantic 
City April 2 to 5. The machine auto- 
matically applies contractible cellulose 
bands to the neck of bottles to provide 
the bottle with a sealing member. It is 
designed primarily for the liquor, wine, 
food, cosmetic and drug industries. 


GETS LORD-MOTT ACCOUNT 


Frank Price Company, New York, has 
been appointed metropolitan sales repre- 
sentatives for the Lord-Mott Company, 
of Baltimore, canners of fruits and vege- 
tables since 1836. 

The Lord-Mott Company operates 
three canneries, their main plant in Bal- 
timore packing some 2,000,000 cases of 
canned foods annually. 


"WEST COAST NOTES» 


NEW FIRM—The Ace Packing Company 
has been incorporated at San Francisco, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $192,500 
to conduct a fish canning business. The 
ineorporators are F. Waldo Carlson and 
Ralph A. Alden. 


TO FREEZE—The Lincoln Packing Com- 
pany, fruit canners, Lincoln, Calif., will 
erect a cold storage plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000. 


NEW WHOLESALERS—A formal state- 
ment has been filed by Matthew J., 
Joseph M. and Salvator Lo Monaco to 
the effect that they are engaged in the 
wholesale grocery and importing busi- 
ness at 1116 E. 16th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., as the Los Angeles Importing Co. 


NOW BUYER— Alfred Paxson, who 
served with the food procurement division 
of the California Quartermaster Depot 
at San Francisco, Calif., during the war, 
has been made buyer of Pacific Coast 
products for Monarch Finer Foods. 


EXPORTERS—R. E. Waterlow, of Frazer 
& Hansen, international merchants, has 
been elected president of the Export 
Manager’s Association of San Francisco, 
Calif. 


SALMON COMMISSION—Dr. Richard Van 
Cleve, for five years chief of the Cali- 
fornia State Bureau of Marine Fisheries, 
San Francisco, has resigned to take a 
post with the International Pacific Sal- 
mon Commission. His new position will 
take him to New Westminster, B. C., 
where he will serve under a six-man com- 
mission. The commission supervises the 
salmon fishery on the Fraser River and 
in the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 


LAUNCH NEW BUSINESS 


Ben J. Wilson and Wm. B. Thornton, 
both identified for many years with the 
Tyler & Simpson Co., Ft. Worth whole- 
sale grocers, have organized the Wilson- 
Thornton Co. to operate a wholesale 
grocery business at Stephenville, Texas. 

The new company, with paid-in capital 
of $60,000, will occupy a new plant, now 
under construction, starting operations 
about March 1. 

In addition to the new partners, the 
Simpson and Tyler families have a stock 
interest in the company. 


GROCER EXPANDS 


The Burlington Wholesale Grocery 
Company, Burlington, Wis., has begun 
construction of a new warehouse and of- 
fice, which will be located a block south 
of their present site, on Wilmot Avenue 
adjoining the tracks of the Soo Railroad. 
The new building, which will measure 
approximately 75 x 100 feet, will house 
modern offices in one corner. It also will 
include enclosed loading docks which will 
serve as a garage for Burlington Whole- 
sale’s delivery trucks. Plans are to in- 
stall the latest type of conveyor and 
loading equipment. 
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SEEKING OPPORTUNITY ADVANCE 


Many salesmen looking for better opportunities Canned Foods could be 
attractive-——Change overs offer Canners’ a chance——By BETTER PROFITS 


Changing times make it necessary for 
many men to change their means of 
getting a living. Times too, make more 
and more of us dissatisfied with our 
present outlook and surroundings. All 
of which means that we may take our 
pick of applicants for positions on our 
merchandising force. Everyday more 
men become willing to leave the positions 
they have held heretofore and engage in 
selling of some type or another. This 
condition leaves canners in a most favor- 
able position. It is favorable because in 
sales work for a canner, a salesman has 
an exceptional opportunity for engaging 
in sales work offering the possibility of 
selling tangibles but tangibles closely 
associated with intangibles. 

It will probably be best to differentiate 
somewhat between tangibles and_ in- 
tangibles. The rose in the garden, 
blooming alone is a tangible, the scent 
from it is intangible but nevertheless 
highly saleable. In selling canned foods 
you do have actual merchandise that 
should be attractively labeled, well pack- 
aged, and forwarded in containers ade- 
quate to the duty to be performed. In 
addition you offer or may offer much 
else. If the flavor of your product is out- 
standingly pleasing, your salesmen dwell 
on this. If the vitamin content is ex- 
ceptional, if iodine is present in more 
than usual quantities, your men spread 
the gospel. In selling canned foods the 
salesman has more than the usual oppor- 
tunity for dwelling on the added values 
in the product. 

This being the case, you will find after 
investigation that many salesmen selling 
insurance for instance, will welcome the 
chance to sell something real, something 
too that has a repeat use. The chances 
for dwelling on the intangible assets of 
the product will appeal to them because 
this phase of selling is familiar to them. 
At the same time they will be more than 
happy to have, too, an actual package to 
show, contents with which to demon- 
strate the product they offer. The chances 
are good that with these phases of sell- 
ing canned foods in mind, many an in- 
surance salesman especially on a debit 
will be glad to give serious consideration 
to representing you. The change in daily 
routine will appeal strongly to them as 
long as they are content to work on a 
weekly salary basis. 
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WHAT’S YOUR PLAN? 


Now that you are assured you may 
secure promptly a high caliber of sales- 
men it will be well for you to determine 
the type of sales work you will have 
done. Will your men sell direct to retail 
as well as wholesale dealers, or will they 
confine their efforts to the one field or 
the other? Different types of salesmen 
will fit each picture best. In determin- 
ing the procedure, it will be best to con- 
sider your situation in each market to 
be covered. If you have reasonably 
adequate distribution on the retail trade, 
and the full support of the jobber or 
jobbers selling your line at wholesale, 
you had better confine your sales efforts 
to assisting your distributors in getting 
a wider distribution or greater sales per 
customer at one time. If you have at- 
tempted repeatedly without success to 
get a toehold in a market, if the market 
is near your plant and you feel you must 
have a retail distribution therein, sell 
direct if you feel you must, but do so 
only after you have weighed carefully 
all the possibilities. I know many have 
transgressed against wholesalers in this 
regard in the past and are still enjoying 
wide distribution, but remember the war 
days are over, supply will some day ex- 
ceed demand and when that time comes 
you will need all the support from job- 
bers you can get. 


In any event, your sales efforts will 
probably be supported by the representa- 
tion of a food broker in the market. You 
should know of his standing in the field. 
You should know from the start whether 
he enjoys the confidence of the wholesale 
trade or not. Presumably the broker 
already selling quite a number of direct 
accounts among retail dealers will offer 
you the best advice as to whom to sell 
and the quantities as far as the retail 
trade is concerned. The broker selling 
to wholesalers only will be equally help- 
ful in getting jobber support. Unless 
you are quite committed to selling retail 
trade direct, better attempt retail cover- 
age for the account of any jobber, and 
then persuade a wholesaler in the mar- 
ket to deliver and bill your orders. By 
doing this you will keep the door open 
for continued wholesaler support. 


TIMES ARE CHANGING 


I know all the foregoing may sound 
far-fetched to one who has sold his en- 
tire output without hesitation for the 
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past few years, but remember times have 
changed and will change more in the 
future. The day of more strenuous com- 
petition is here, it may be upon you be- 
fore you expect it. Fortify distribution 
with sales work of some constructive 
nature. Of course, you read every day 
about this broker and that who offers a 
sales service. But after all, they all cost 
money, unless you are reluctant to de- 
pend on your own capabilities in that 
regard. Your own operation of sales- 
men, retail or wholesale, is to be pre- 
ferred to engaging the efforts of some 
force of salesmen who may be selling 
your line today and that of someone else 
tomorrow. Or who may even be selling 
several lines during one call on a retail 
dealer. In any event, as far as your own 
employment of salesmen is concerned, 
you may truthfully promise anyone join- 
ing your organization with a better than 
average opportunity for increasing their 


_ fund of sales experience. 


In your sales talks to prospective 
salesmen, remember that you have a 
position to fill that is as fine a position 
as any in your organization and should 
be so regarded at all times by all con- 
cerned. Actually, many believe today 
that salesmanship is definitely a fourth 
profession to rank equally with law, 
medicine and the church. Bear this in 
mind and really do a selling job when 
attempting to line up someone to repre- 
sent you. By so doing you will stand 
the best chance of getting the competent 
representative for which you are looking. 
When you succeed in this you will have 
insured your ‘increasing sales and profiis. 


FORM BROKERAGE PARTNERSH 'P 


J. D. McDowall, who for 15 years has 
had charge of sales for a national cr- 
ganization, and Captain Samuel P. J} c- 
Neil, who has just been discharged fri m 
the U. S. Army, have formed a partn: r- 
ship for the promotion, distribution a id 
sale of canned foods and grocery pr¢d- 
ucts in the Roanoke area, Northen 
North Carolina and Eastern West V r- 
ginia to be known as the M & M Brok v- 
age Company. Mr. McDowall will ma <e 
his headquarters in the Chamber of Co 1- 
merce Building, Baltimore, while }-r. 
MeNeill will have charge of the Roanc<e 
office. 
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%3 TOMATO BASKETS 


VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK st. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY © puone: 473 


PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


New Perfection 
PEA, BEAN 
CORN FILLER 


- ‘las TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
vensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
yeas and the BALANCE on top of the ‘peas. 


‘laving TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
‘me to soak in the peas before leaving the 
unnels. This materially increases speed, 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 
-arge Revolving Hopper. 


» | | We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


YARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New J 


ersey 
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PROGRAM 


TRI-STATE SANITATION CONFERENCE 
AND CANNERS’ AND FIELDMEN’S 
SCHOOL 


Administration Building 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 
February 20, 21 and 22, 1946 


Wednesday, February 20 
1:00 p.m. — Registration — Chairman, 
Dr. W. B. Kemp, Director, Maryland Ex- 
periment Station. 
1:15 p.m.—Welcome—Dr. T. B. Sy- 
mons, Director, Maryland Agricultural 
Extension Service. 


1:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion on Can- 
ning Plant Sanitation Problems. Discus- 
sion Leader, Dr. O. N. Allen, University 
of Maryland. 

1. Plant Sanitation—Dr. N. H. San- 
born, National Canners’ Association. 

How we solved our problems; 

1. Dr. W. B. Clarke, Crosse & Black- 
well. 

2. Graydon H. Mezick, John H. Du- 
lany & Son. 

3. Maurice 
Siegel. 

4. H. A. Hunter, Thomas & Co. 

5. S. W. Arenson, Doughnut Corp. of 
America. 


3:15 p.m.—How to Clean Factory 
Equipment.—Dr. C. W. Bohrer, National 
Canners’ Association. 

4.15 p.m.—Discussion—How Can Im- 
proved Engineering Design of Equip- 
ment Aid in Plant Sanitation?—G. J. 
Burkhardt, University of Maryland. 


Siegel, Strasburger & 


Thursday, February 21 

Chairman, Robert W. Phillips, Presi- 
dent, Tri-State Packers’ Association. 

9:15 a.m.—Insect Control in the Can- 
ning Plant.—Dr. E. N. Cory, University 
of Maryland. 

10:15 a.m.—Discussion—Rodent Con- 
trol in and Around Food Plants.—John 
Hamlett, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

11:00 a.m.—Discussion—Sanitary En- 
gineering Aspects of Food Plant Opera- 
tion—Dr. F. A. Korff, Baltimore City 
Health Department. 


Thursday Afternoon, February 21 

Chairman, Frank M. Shook, Treasurer, 
Tri-State Packers’ Association. 

1:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion on Food 
Plant Engineering Problems. — Discus- 
sion Leader, G. J. Burkhardt. 

1. Ralph S. Brown, Brown Canning 
Co. 

2. Lt. Col. M. M. Miller, Milk Sani- 
tarian, U. S. Public Health Service. 

3. Graydon H. Mezick, John H. Dulany 
& Son. 

3:00 p.m.—-Canning Factory Wastes 
and Methods of Disposal—Dr. N. H. 
Sanborn, National Canners’ Association. 


Friday, February 22 
Chairman, H. A. Hunter, Thomas & 
Co. 


9:00 a.m.—Registration. 

9:30 a.m.—Pea Seed Treatment.—Dr. 
C. E. Cox, University of Maryland. 

9:40 a.m.—Pea Aphis Control Pro- 
gram for 1946.—Dr. L. P. Ditman, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

10:00 a.m.—Influence of Delayed Har- 
vesting on Yield and Quality of Peas and 
Lima Beans.—Dr. A. Kramer, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

10:25 am.—Influence of Dates of 
Planting and Rates of Seeding on Yield 
of Lima Beans.—Dr. C. H. Mahoney, 
University of Maryland. 


10:45 a.m.—Holding Lima Beans by 
Brining—Dr. E. P. Walls, University 
of Maryland. 


11:00 a.m.—Special Pre-Treatments of 
Raw Products, Prior to Processing to 
Conserve Quality.—Dr. L. E. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


11:15 a.m.—Recommended Practices in 
Tomato Growing.—Dr. D. R. Porter, 
Campbell Soup Co. 


Friday Afternoon, February 22 


Chairman, James M. Shriverg B. F. 
Shriver Co. 


1:30 p.m.—Relation of Quality in 
Canned Snap Beans to Food and Drug 
Standards.—Maurice Siegel, Strasburger 
& Siegel. 


1:50 p.m.—Relationship of Tomato 
Color at Harvest to the Quality of the 
Canned Product.—Dr. A. Kramer, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


2:10 p.m.—Tomato Fertilization—Five 
Years Experimental Results.—Dr. C. H. 
Mahoney, University of Maryland. 


2:30 p.m.—Influence of Harvesting 
Dates on Yield and Quality of Sweet 
Corn.—Dr. A. Kramer, University of 
Maryland. 


3:00 p.m.—Adjourn to Canning Labo- 
ratory for “cutting bee” and demonstra- 
tions on sweet corn. 

1. Sweet corn cut-off records and dis- 
play of canned samples.—Horticultural 
Staff. 

2. Recommended Varieties of Sweet 
Corn for Maryland.—Dr. R. G. Rothgeb, 
University of Maryland. 

3. Demonstration of Succulometer.— 
Dr. A. Kramer, University of Maryland. 


NEW JERSEY SANITATION 
PROGRAM 


A canning plant sanitation course for 
New Jersey canners will be held Tues- 
day, February 19, at the Cumberland 
Hotel, Bridgeton, New Jersey. Those 
who will take part in the program are: 
N. H. Sanborn and C. W. Bohrer of Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Washington 
Laboratories; Robert Stanfill, Chief, 
Philadelphia Federal Food and Drug 
Station; Jack Radcliffe, Chief, Bureau of 
Industry Hygiene; and W. W. Scofield 
and Milton Ruth from the Food and 
Drug Bureau. 
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NEW YORK CANNERS 
SHORT COURSES 


Three short courses for canners will 
be held at the New York State Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute at Morris- 
ville, New York, the first of which will 
deal with retort control and operation 
for both tin and glass and will begin 
February 25 extending through March |. 
A similar course will be held beginning 
March 4 through March 8; and the third 
course will begin March 18 throuvh 
March 22. This latter course will cover 
the subjects of welding, millwrighting, 
instrument repair and calibration, and 
will include panel discussions of canning 
plant sanitation. 


Application for enrollment should be 
made to R. N. Whipple, Food Preserva- 
tion Department, Technical Institute, 
Morrisville, New York. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1946—Raw Prod- 
ucts Conference, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

FEBRUARY 19, 1946—Canning Plant 
Sanitation Course, Cumberland Hotel, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 19-21, 1946—Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East . Lansing, 
Mich. 

FEBRUARY 20-22, 1946—Plant Sani- 
tation School for Canners, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 21-22, 1946—30th An- 
nual Meeting, Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 22, 1946— 
2nd Annual Series of Short Courses for ~ 
Canners, New York State Technical | 
Institute, Morrisville, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1946— Annual | 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, | 
Nashville, Tenn. 

FEBRUARY 26-27, 1946—Ohio Can- 
ners’ and Field Men’s School, Ohio \ni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1, 194)- | 
Annual Meeting, Virginia Canners A 
ciation, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

MARCH 8, 1946 — Annual Meeting. 
Canners League of California, Fairnont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

MARCH 18-20, 1946—Sixth Con/fer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technolog s's, 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MARCH 27-31, 1946—Annual Meeting 
and Exposition, Frozen Food Insti ute. | 
Park Avenue Armory, New York, \. Y. | 


APRIL 4-5, 1946— Spring Mee: ng, = 


Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


%3 TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


4 MANUFACTURED BY 


__ | PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


Their use means a larger profit for 
ce the canner because they thresh peas 

ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED and lima beans more efficiently and 
' : permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


By Invitation Member 


\WARRANT 
of QUALITY 


AMACHE 


Green Pea Hulling 


fre amseé LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. Established 1880 F-) Incorporated 1924 
[oe GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Settles Down to the Old Routine— 
Will There Be Enough Cans?—Consumer 
Demand Kept Canners From Having a Heavy 
Surplus, Says Department of Commerce— 
And It'll Do It Again This Year 


CLEARING—As the effects of the Atlan- 
tic City conventions, the excitement, the 
toil, the striving and the hunting, fade 
into the past the whole picture of the 
canned foods market appears clearer. 
Those hopeful souls who were sure that 
there were fine blocks of goods being held 
off the market by canners, almost if not 
everywhere, now know that they were 
wrong. Those others who hoped they 
could persuade their canner friends to 
make larger commitments from this 
year’s packs, were told that they, the 
canners, intended to take care of them 
to the best of their ability, and that was 
reassuring; but by the time they got 
back home came the news that the steel 
strike had so curtailed the supplies of 
the steel needed for tinplate—which 
means cans—that no canner could be 
sure of even as many as he had during 
the war, much less the considerably in- 
creased amount that he wanted for 1946. 
This says nothing of the considerable 
time that has already been lost in this, 
the always busiest season of can making, 
and the likelihood of still further delays 
before tin plate supplies can again be- 
come normal. The canners may be will- 
ing but can they? 


Meantime probably all canners are 
getting busy on securing the acreages 
they must have on all crops. There will 
be no subsidies this time for the growers, 
and that will make for arguments on 
prices. But the fertilizer men report a 
heavier demand for their products than 
ever before, because a real effort is being 
made to restore the badly depleted soil 
caused by the war rush to produce foods. 
That augers well for the future, and 
ought to help even this season. Despite 
shortages of labor and the high prices 
of wages, growers will not willingly give 
up cannery crops at the good going 
prices. They will want, of course, the 
very tops in prices, as does everyone else, 
but they will be reasonable, for these 
canners’ crops are the one sure, cash 
producer for the growers. The call is 
for increased acreages, as increased 
packs are wanted—needed in fact, for 
the consumers of this country, to say 
nothing of the added goods we ought to 
produce to help feed hungry Europe. 
Such is the main thinking of the indus- 
try this week. 


The canners had been begged and 
badgered for memoranda orders on the 
’46 packs, and the rumor is that quite 


16 


some business was done in that way. 
They have no spots to sell, and are get- 
ting out the already-sold goods as fast 


‘as labeling and shipping crews can do it. 


Would that there were more of them to 
be prepared—labeled and cased—for the 
market. Even peas and corn which 
headed the list of fortunate packs in 745 
have grown so low in supplies as to 
cause worry. Fruits, fish and practi- 
cally every other item are in the same 
condition of supply. Inventories are low 
if not exhausted and still consumer de- 
mand remains unsatisfied. That is the 
canned foods market today, as you well 
know. 


WASHINGTON CHANGES—Rumors at the 
Convention were that things were boiling 
in Washington’s food front, and appa- 
rently they boiled over this week. But 
again so late in the week (first announce- 
ment Friday) that anything definite is 
risky to say. 


But that Mr. Chester Bowles, long 
head of OPA has been given charge of 
a revived Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, and Mr. Paul A. Porter, now head 
of Federal Communications Commission, 
has been named to succeed to the OPA 
job, can be said with all probability of 
correctness. 


It is thought the steel strike would be 
settled before the week’s end, as it is 
indicated that an 18%c per hour has 
been granted and an advance in steel 
prices. If so—and it is—tin plate will 
go up. The President has pushed this 
along so that production might be gotten 
underway. And it is likewise stated that 
price raises necessitated by these in- 
creased wage rates would be permissible. 
And they expect to do all of this and 
keep free from the danger of inflation! 


There is enough in that menu for a 
long, long chewing, as you can well sur- 
mise, but the presses will not wait, and 
so it must go over ’till later. 


Incidentally, another surprise visitor 
Friday morning was a bulky NCA News 
Letter, containing, they claim, a full re- 
port in detail of the big Convention. 
Whether this was sent to members only, 
or to the entire industry we do not know, 
but in view of the trouble and expense 
we went to in Atlantic City to report the 
Convention in detail, as we have done 
since conventions first began, and the 
even heavier expense now underway in 
putting the report into type, is this all 
love’s labor lost? Apparently our great 
National Canners Association, with its 
more than a million dollar yearly busi- 
ness, has too much money for its own 
good, or at least for the good of such 
trade journals as THE CANNING TRADE, 
and others, all of whom would seem to 
be sidetracked. Or are they? 
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AS OTHERS SEE US—The Department of 
Commerce on February 12, 1946, had this 
to say: 


Ulviuian consumer demand for canned 
fruits and vegetables unsatisfied during 
the past two seasons has averted a seri- 
ous surplus disposal problem for the in- 
dustry growing out of war-end cut-backs 
in Government procurement, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 

An industry report prepared by the 
Foodstuffs, Fats and Oils Unit in co- 
operation with the Bureau of the Census 
and the Department of Agriculture said 
that this pent-up demand has solved the 
first reconversion problem of the canning 
industry. 

Over-all production of canned fruit 
and vegetable products for the 1946-47 
season, will probably equal that of the 
current 1945-46 season with variations, 
of course, in production of individual 
products. 

Shipments by packers, wholesale dis- 
tributors, and chain store warehouses for 
civilian consumption during August- 
November 1945 totaled 138,500,000 cases 
to establish an all-time high record for 
a four-month period, it was said. 

Carry-over stocks of packers and 
wholesale distributors will show little 


- over-all increase at the end of the cur- 


rent 1945-46 season compared with the 
beginning of the period, according to the 
report. 

With the war ended and rationing dis- 
continued quality, price and merchan- 
dising will supplant requirements of 
quantity, ceiling prices, and allocations 
in the industry and the remainder of the 
current season will provide a breathing 
spell for the readjustment to normal con- 
ditions of trade, the Department of Com- 
merce reports. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Conventioners Learned There Were No Sur- 
plus Canned Foods—Small Pickings at Best 
—Canners Will Take Care of Their Regulars 
—Memoranda Orders the General Rule on 
All Items—Canned Corn Stocks Down to 
Standards—Outlook for '46 Canned Fruits 
More Encouraging—More Interest in Citrus 
—tLent Sends Distributors on Hunt for Fish 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 15, 194¢ 


THE SITUATION——Although the Atlantic 
City meetings last week proved a (Cis- 
appointment to many traders, from ‘ue 
standpoint of business actually written, 
the week’s gatherings did serve to clarify 
the canned foods picture to a consider- 
able degree. Many distributors  suc- 
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«| in booking some business on car- 


Distributors’ inventories of whole toma- 


good volume on such lines during the 


ryover vegetables, and a few lots of toes are quite short, and many retail balance of the current marketing season. 
fru'.. are reported to have changed stores in the New York area are entirely A 
han =. By and large, however, the ex- out of this staple. Buyers are now cen- FRUITS—Favorable reports on the out 


ten of the carryover seems to have been 
grevily exaggerated in trade reports— 


tering their attention on-a drive to get 
confirmations from canners who may be 


look for this season’s Hawaiian pine- 
apple pack have encouraged the trade, 
as well as indications that the deliveries 


a or canners are still sitting on surpluses in position to make early deliveries from to civilian markets from this year’s Cali- 
f | jin the belief that they will prove good this season’s packs. fornia and Northwest packs might show 
my PEAS—While standards and some extra substantial improvement over last year. 
fe higher pr PP ; standards are still to be had for cannery While buyers are still on the lookout for 


Tis OUTLOOK—Distributors have suc- 


shipment, buyers are centering their at- 


spot fruits, either at resale or for ship- 


; | ceeded in getting a good deal of memo- tention on futures, now that it appears ment from canneries, the market remains 
 yandum business on the books of their that no more fancies in sizable blocks rather dormant. 
~ regular suppliers from the coming sea- are to be had from the 1945 pack. A crTRUS—Efforts for an over-ell in- 
son's packs. Of greater significance, considerable volume of memorandum 


however, is the assurances received by 
jobbers and chains during the conven- 
tions that their canners will again “take 
care of them” this year, and expect to 
be able to allot them larger supplies 
than has been the case during the past 
few years. Thus, while inventories are 
far from satisfactory on many lines, and 
continued shortages appear inevitable 
over the remainder of the current mar- 
keting season, the outlook is more prom- 
ising for the coming season’s packs. 


TOMATOES—While a few small lots of 
tomatoes made their appearance on the 
market during the canner-wholesaler 
conventions, the over-all volume of busi- 
ness was extremely limited, and current 
reports are to the effect that canner 
warehouses are now down to bare floors. 


business has been written on 1946 pack. 


BEANS—Offerings of standard green 
beans for prompt shipment are reported, 
but buyers are still apparently covered 
on the competitive-priced article, and are 
looking for higher grades, which are 
short. Meanwhile, the trade has turned 
its attention to futures, and considerable 
demand is reported by canners in all 
major canning areas. 


CORN—Jobbers are still on the look-out 
for fancy wholegrain and cream style 
corn, but offerings are dwindling stead- 
ily, and many packers have nothing ex- 
cept standards to offer their trade from 
last year’s pack. The trade is now turn- 
ing its merchandising attention to stand- 
ards and extra standards, and looks for 


crease in prices for canned citrus re- 
ported originating in Florida have thus 
far failed to bear fruit, but there has 
been increased interest shown by dis- 
tributors in ordering out shipments of 
juices already contracted for. Buyers 
are seeking additional supplies of grape- 
fruit segments, but canners have been 
selling this item only in conjunction with 
juice bookings, and are apparently sold 
up on the segment line, for the present, 
at least. 


CANNED FISH—With the Lenten season 
in the offing, distributors are intensify- 
ing their efforts to build up depleted 
canned fish inventories. Current reports 
indicate that nothing further in the way 
of salmon offerings is to be looked for 
until 1946 canning operations start, and 
with the resale market bare of offerings, 


FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 


Close to 100% perfect husking with this new FMC 
Double Husker — due to the mechanical vibration of the 
husking hopper, PLUS improved husking roll design. 
Results — Greater Capacity, Big Saving in inspection, 
trimming and_rehusking labor and Finer Quality Pack, 
no bruising or breaking. 


No. 2 UNIVERSAL CORN CUTTER 


Combines proven principles of original Universal 
corn cutter with many advanced improvements such 
as V-belt drive to double rotary heads, automatic 
lubrication, quickly changeable heads and knives; 
versatility— for whole kernel or cream style corn, 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 


A-201 


achinery orporation 


"Write for new FMC Catalog sh 


ing most complete line of processing and 
packaging machinery for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 
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trading is at a virtual standstill... . 
Buyers are looking for additional sup- 
plies of Maine sardines, but offerings 
continue negligible. The trade is turn- 
ing its attention to California for addi- 
tional supplies of both sardines and pil- 
chards. . . . Deliveries of tuna continue 
to fall short of trade requirements, al- 
though some improvement is looked for 
within the next few months. . .. The 
shrimp situation continues unfavorable, 
insofar as supplies are concerned, and 
many jobbers are entirely out of stocks. 
. . . Canadian lobster is meeting with a 
heavy call, and supplies are insufficient 
to go around. ... Imported sardine de- 
mand continues heavy, and stocks are 
moving rapidly into retailing channels, 
importers report. 


CANNED MEATS—With increased ship- 
ments of meat scheduled to go abroad to 
meet the broader food relief program, 
particularly in Europe, the trade has 
been covering on canned meats wherever 
possible, anticipating a later supply 
stringency. Grocery distributors have 
developed a substantial volume in canned 
meats during the war years, and look for 
a broader market for canned meat spe- 
cialties in the years to come. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


More Californians of the Industry Attended 
This Year’s Convention Than Ever Before— 
Labor Badly Unsettled—No Union Has Con- 
trol—Season On or Very Near, and Action 
Must Be Taken—Spinach Crop Nearly Ready 
—No Ceiling Prices As Yet on Some Fruits 
—Contracting Tomato Acreage—Olive Prices 
Upped—Sardine Canning Ending— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, February 15, 1946 


WENT EAST—California Street, home 
of many large canning concerns and 
leading brokers, has been a rather quiet 
thoroughfare since the hegira to Atlantic 
City. More canners and brokers than 
usual attended the NCA convention from 
California, and most of them planned to 
visit leading distributing centers before 
returning home. Comparatively little 
business, other than that of a routine 
nature, is being done during their ab- 
sence, with shipping departments busier 
than most others. The fiscal year of 
many canners ends the last of the month 
and some are making efforts to get as 
much of the stock moved as possible be- 
fore that date. Others have considerable 
business booked, with shipments to get 
under way after March 1. 


LABOR—-The labor situation continues 
to be a disturbing one and decisions 
which canners feel should have been 
made weeks ago are still pending. The 
National Labor Relations Board in 
Washington has reminded the AFL 
Council of Cannery Workers and the 
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California Processors and Growers that 
no labor organization at present can as- 
sume to act as the employes’ bargaining 
representative for the coming season. 
The NLRB is reviewing arguments of 
the rival AFL and CIO groups in an 
effort to decide which shall be certified 
as bargaining agent for cannery workers 
in Northern California. This has been 
going on for weeks. J. Paul St. Sure, 
attorney for California Processors and 
Growers, says that while he realizes the 
importance of the NLRB statement, Cali- 
fornia canners must be making plans for 
the season. “We have got to talk with 
somebody about the processing of the 
crops,” he said, “and the AFL happens 
to be the outfit we have a contract with. 
The crops won’t wait.” 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
due to get under way next month, but 
canners are wondering if some have not 
overestimated the probable size of the 
pack. The unsettled labor condition has 
held up plans for planting in some sec- 
tions and weather conditions have not 
been completely satisfactory. December 
was a very wet month, January an un- 
usually dry one, and February has seen 
only light showers. Warm rains are 
needed to get this crop off to a good 
start. Canners report plenty of interest 
in the coming pack and could book con- 
siderable business if they cared to accept 
it. Some Government-released spinach 
is now being offered in No. 10’s and 
while this is finding a market, comment 
is free that it would move much faster 
if it were in the smaller containers. 


NO PRICES—There are still quite a few 
items in canned fruits on which canners 
are still without ceiling prices. Allot- 
ments have recently been made on these, 
without prices being quoted so that as 
soon as ceilings have been formally 
established shipments can go forward at 
once. Figs are one item that have not 
been delivered by some canners, along 
with certain sizes in fruit cocktail. 


TOMATOES—The contracting of tomato 
acreage for the 1946 pack is well under 
way and canners are reported offering 
rather higher prices than those named 
as minimum by the California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. New acreage is espe- 
cially sought, since some of the finest 
tomatoes handled last season came from 
new land. In the San Francisco Bay 
area, sugar interests are competing quite 
strongly with tomato canners for acre- 
age, so that growers really have the up- 
per hand. Some canners who have re- 
turned from the convention at Atlantic 
City said that while there were many 
inquiries for canned tomatoes and to- 
mato products they heard of no sales 
by California operators. 


OLIVES—Both growers and processors 
of olives have been granted price in- 
creases and now the ceiling price to the 
consumer has been advanced. The olive 
crop of last year was a very disappoint- 
ing one, with active bidding for fruit on 
the part of both canners and oil manu- 
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facturers. The crop was less than one. | 


third of a full one, with an unprece. % 
dented demand for both the ripe fruit 7 


and oil. 


FISH—Shipments of canned abalone 
into the California market from Mexico 
are officially reported from time to time, 
but brokers do not seem to be able to 
quote prices on this shellfish. Chinese 
like abalone in both the canned and dried 
form, but stores 
famed Chinatown are without stocks. At 
one time packs were made at Pismo and 
at San Diego, successfully competing 
with minced clams. 

The sardine canning season in Cali- 
fornia is rapidly nearing its close, end- 
ing in northern and central California 
today (February 15) and in southern 
California on the last day of the month. 
The pack to February 2nd amounted to 
3,648,498 cases, against 3,481,152 cases 
a year earlier. The packs of both the 
northern and central districts are behind 
those of last season to a corresponding 
date, but fortunately that of southern 
California is ahead by more than half a 
million cases. No half-pound fillets have 
been packed so far this season. Some 
buyers are complaining that they are 
not receiving what they consider their 
proper share of the pack. This may be 
explained, in part, by the fact that some 
canners, especially those with limited 
warehouse space, delivered much of their 
early pack to the Government. When 
the Government began lowering its re- 
quirements for the Army and Navy 
these canners found that they had de- 
livered much more fish than would have 
been the case had they confined deliveries 
to the exact percentage prevailing at the 
time. As matters stand, some sardine 
canners will have considerable less for 
the civilian trade than last year. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Some Improvement in Shrimp Supply—Only 
Small Percentage Goes Into Cans—Supposed 
Hold-Out by Canners Only a Myth—In- 
spected Pack Doing Better, But Total Still 
Far Short—More Oysters Canned— 
Hard Crabs Doing Better 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., February 15, 19-5 


SHRIMP — While Louisiana prod::ced 


in San Francisco’s 


128 more barrels of shrimp last week | 


than the previous one, and Galves on, 


Texas, 50 more barrels, yet the o her © 


two areas in this section, Alabama ind 


Biloxi, Mississippi, produced less, wich 7 


brought the total production 139 barrels 
less last week than the previous. 

Production of shrimp last weel in 
this section was as follows: Louisi..na, | 
1,834 barrels; Alabama, 223 bar:els; 
Biloxi, Mississippi, 1,274 barrels, inc\ud- 
ing 338 for canning and Galveston, 
Texas, 134 barrels. 
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1; vill be noted from the above that 


canned any oysters and evidently has not 


D’MILLER HEADS NROG 


- 4 ga pen Ps 10% of all the shrimp HARD CRABS—There were 12,760 Retailer Owned Grocers, Inc., held in 
" ated tra this section. However, it is pounds more hard crabs produced in this Chicago last week, the Board of oe 
ne |= bette: than the previous week, because section last week than the previous one. tors elected W. M. D Miller fe or org 
ico out of the total amount of 3,609 barrels Louisiana produced 87,560 pounds the 
ie, produced in this section the previous crabs last week and Biloxi, Mississippi, clude W. B entau 
to week. only 244 barrels were canned, 10,000 pounds. S. Haas. - H DEOWRICS Was CCC 9 
se | which is less than 7% of the total pro- Production of crabs so far this year Secretary-Treasurer and H. W. Garbers 
ed ME duction. has been under last year, as 185,880 was reappointed General Manager. The 
’s It was generally believed at the end pounds hard crabs were produced in four day meeting was ~_ first full con- 
At of last year that producers, manufac- January 1945 and 129,860 pounds in vention held by the organization since 
nd turers and processors were withholding January 1946. 1942. 
ng their wares from the market until after 
the first of the year, when the reduction 
li- of the income tax and surtax would go 
d- into effect. Put evidently other things — 
‘ia besides that were keeping — — QUALITY IMPROVEMENT WITH 
rm from the market. Because the first o 
h. the year has come and gone and almost INCREASED or a CONTINUOUS VOLUME 
to two months of the new year have done developing and improving metho: 
es likewise, yet supplies are not much jvice production, - QUALITY PROTECTION 
he easier, and in some cases they are harder must be —— = Pewne “ Units 
nid to get. So it is very evident that the un- wilt become @ With choles of daptations 
ng ® rest of capital and labor will have to pene pens impressed with the anaes particular plant requirements 
mm —~ settle down before business will go back fact thot increased quality protection he L k ice Production 
a to normal. And it looks like very little is actually capitalized to obtain the — er - 
ve or nothing can be done about it in the greater volume and decreased 04 System affords a vantages oO in- 
ne meantime. May the best man win. duction costs. Langsenkamp a creased volume, high quality and 
re ; ; sat Break, to illustrate, obviates the cos low production cost. Synchronized 
ir The plants in Louisiana, Alabama, as well as the quality hazard of ais units maintain continuous even flow 
be Mississippi, Texas and Georgia, operat- breaking; eliminates separation wi 
ne ing under the Seafood Inspection Service out cost of viscolization; perce ‘ALL & f > Wit 4 ii 
od of the U. S. Food & Drug Administra- yield through vitemin ine flavor an ya 
ir tion, reported 1,086 standard cases of values in color, fla pectin are salvage to add value to 
™ shrimp canned during the week ending values. the body, the color and the flavor 
e- February 2. This brought the pack for of the product. There 1S also con- 
ry the season up to 122,127 standard cases tinuous protection to quality— 
°. of shrimp as against 405,008 standard against enzymic action, against ad- 
ye cases canned during the same period last indiene Medel A dition of air, against separation. 
eg | season, and against 381,144 standard Juice Extractor 
ne «cases the previous season. Hote 
Shrimp production from the South At- 
or a lantic States during the week was as Single aoe 
See new Catalog No. 46 for complete 
es: Langsenkamp Juice data on Langsenkamp juice production 
e: FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf Area), Strainer units. Recommendations and suggestions 
* 13,600 pounds; Fernandina, 24,300 on receipt of information. 
- pounds; Mayport, 16,300 pounds; New 
ly > Smyrna, 21,400 pounds; St. Augustine, 
d 90,600 pounds, 
ii GEORCIA—Brunswick, 47,700 pounds; 
St. 23,200 pounds. 
oRS—While Louisiana produced 
me les ‘ers last week than the previous 
3 one, th Alabama and Biloxi, Missis- 
roduced more. The total produc- 
tion is 1,311 barrels greater in this 
d Sect last week than the previous one. 
k Me The ere nearly three times as many 
™ moe canned last week as during the 
week, as 4,429 barrels were 
the past week and 1,537 barrels 
ious week. 
is Gi ction of oysters last week in this 
sec vas as follows: 
siana, 4,495 barrels; Alabama, 
rrels, including 2,500 barrels for 
and Biloxi, Mississippi, 2,211 
a including 1,929 barrels for can- ING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
: "ny Louisiana did not report having REPRESENTATIVES: penne P. ©. BOX 14, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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STATUS OF DDT IN 
INSECT CONTROL 


(Continued from page 8) 


larly, while DDT has been found to be 
very effective for control of the corn ear- 
worm on sweet corn, methods of applica- 
tion and modifications in use to avoid 
possible residue hazards have not as yet. 
been developed. 


CODLING MOTH—Use of DDT in com- 
bating the codling moth is attracting 
more attention than any other problem 
in fruit insect control. Experiments con- 
ducted on a considerable scale with DDT 
sprays for codling moth control have 
shown % to 1 pound of DDT to 100 gal- 
lons of water to give results superior to 
3 pounds of lead arsenate. Mixtures of 
4 to 6 ounces of DDT with lead arsenate, 
nicotine bentonite or cryolite (in the 
Northwest) at about half the usual 
strength have also given good results. 

The use of DDT on apple trees, how- 
ever, has given rise in some instances, 
to increased abundance of and injury 
from orchard mites. 


DDT appears very promising for use 
against the oriental fruit moth, a peach 
insect which has been very difficult to 
deal with. Unfortunately, the material 
is very destructive to the fruit moth 
parasite which has been depended upon 
very largely to hold the pest down. Work 
in this field must be regarded as still ina 
preliminary stage. 


JAP BEETLE—The Japanese beetle is 
more effectively controlled with DDT 
than any other insecticide. This insect 
is a pest of importance to early apples 
and peaches as well as many other 
plants. One pound of DDT to 100 gal- 
lons of water applied as a spray at the 
first of the beetle flight has given com- 
plete protection through the entire beetle 
season. The application to the soil of 
25 pounds of DDT per acre has also 
given good control of the Japanese beetle 
grubs. The build-up of mites following 
the use of DDT has to be watched but 
the single application does not appear to 
present a hazard as far as residues are 
concernéd. 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 

Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested in the benzene hexachloride which 
has been called “666.” This material is 
showing promise against a number of 
insects some of which are not readily 
controlled by DDT. The material is a 
complicated one and it is not standard- 
ized or in large scale production in this 
country. One of the chief objections to 
the commercial material is its persistent 
musty odor which is taken up by fruits 
and may affect vegetables. Relatively 
little is known of its toxicology, and its 
effect on plants and soils. Much experi- 
mental work therefore remains to be 


mended. 
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CONTROL OF INSECTS IN 
PACKING PLANTS 


Those connected with the canning in- 
dustry are much interested in the control 
of insects in packing plants. The more 
important of these insects are the house- 
fly, blowflies, mosquitoes, and vinegar 
flies. Cockroaches are also occasionally 
concerned. Sanitation consisting of 
proper disposal of wastes and care in 
bringing in infested fruits and vege- 
tables are very important control steps. 
DDT is a first class supplemental method 
of control. Spraying the packing plants 
both inside and out and adjacent sheds 
and other buildings with DDT will 
greatly reduce fly, mosquito and cock- 
roach abundance. For interiors a 5 per 
cent solution of DDT in deodorized kero- 
sene is recommended. This should be 
put on as a rather coarse spray prefer- 
ably with a flat type nozzle, and the 
walls, floors and ceilings should be cov- 
ered at the rate of about 1 gallon of the 
solution to 1000 square feet. Under 
usual conditions this material will re- 
main effective in killing the flies and 
mosquitoes that come in contact with it 
for a period of several months. Prob- 
ably the steam and water used in pack- 
ing houses would shorten the period of 


effectiveness, particularly against cock- 


roaches. Care should be exercised to 
avoid getting the DDT solution into the 
utensils and on fruit and vegetables to 
be canned. 


In applying oil sprays it is advisable 
to use a respirator and if the solution 
comes in contact with the skin it should 
be removed rather promptly with soap 
and water. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine has been conservative in ree- 
ommending the use of DDT, and we 
think rightfully so. A release from the 
Department of Agriculture issued August 
22, 1945, gives the recommendations 
which it was felt could be made safely at 
that time. Possible additional uses will 
be suggested by the Department before 
the next crop season but we do not an- 
ticipate that any radical departure will 
be made from previous recommendations 
in the case of the truck crops and fruits 
with which you are especially concerned. 
The main point is that DDT or other 
toxic insecticides should not be applied 
to leafy vegetables after the leaves 
which will be marketed, are formed on 
the plant. 


No doubt considerable quantities will 
be used on various crops regardless of 
recommendations. It is understood that 
some of the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations are recommending the use 
of DDT against certain insects and crops 
which this Bureau has not included in its 
recommended uses. In order to be as 
helpful as possible and reduce any ele- 
ment of danger, the Bureau plans to 
make suggestions to those planning to 
use DDT as to the best procedures in 
preparing and applying it, 


FIRST REFRESHER COURSE 
BIG SUCCESS 


Nearly a hundred fieldmen represent. 4 
ing practically every canner operating ~ 
in Pennsylvania attended the Fruit and 
Vegetable Fieldmen’s Conference at the ~ 
Pennsylvania State College, January 29, 7 
30, and 31, 1946, sponsored by the Penn. ~ 
sylvania Canners Association. 

In the studious setting of Nittany Val. ~ 
ley, to the Nittany Lion Inn came pro. ~ 
fessors from the Departments of Horti- — 
culture (fruits and vegetables), Agricul. — 
tural Economics, Agricultural Engineer. 
ing, Plant Pathology and Entomology, 
loaded with the latest facts on growing 
and harvesting crops for processing with 
higher quality and greater net profits 
per acre. 

The conference was arranged by 
Luther K. Bowman, President of the 
Association, David E. Winebrenner, III, 
Chairman of the Committee, and M. V. 
Bankert, with the assistance of Dr. W.B. — 
Mack, Head of the Horticulture Depart- ~ 
ment, and Jesse M. Huffington, Canning ~ 
Crops Specialist through the office of 
Professor A. L. Beam, in charge of short — 
courses at the college. cs 

Representatives of various canning ~ 
companies and farm equipment supply 7 
men, also, were on the program and gave 
the latest word in field service methods 
and equipment. 

Topping the program was a stirring 
address delivered at the banquet on 
Wednesday evening by Irving J. Cour- ~ 
tice, Rochester, N. Y., “So You Want to 
Be a Salesman.” Toastmaster Luther K. — 
Bowman introduced the heads of the 
various departments represented, and ~ 
J. M. Fry, Director of Agricultural Ex- 
tension and Dr. Fred Lininger, Director ~ 
of Research. : 

Much encouragement was given to the 
full establishment of a Food Technology 
Course and the appointment of a full- 
term Canning Crops Extension Special- 
ist for an industry representing approxi- 
mately 100,000 acres, and a 100 million ¥ 
dollars. 

With this auspicious beginning, the © 
groundwork has been laid for the future 
foundation of a stable industry of real — 
value to all residents of the Keys‘one © 
State, rich: in agricultural resources, 7 
good farmers, and good markets at their © 
doorstep. 


WHOLESALERS ELECT #5 


Louis Dorman of B. Dorman & Sons, | 
has been elected president of the Gre iter | 
New York Wholesale Grocers’ Assi cia- 
tion for 1946. 

Other officers were named as follc ws: 
Chairman of the board, Samuel Sc af- | 
fer, Schaffer Grocery Co.; vice-presic ent, 
Harry Horowitz, H. Edelstein & o.; 
treasurer, Edward Delson, Economy .‘es- 
taurant Supply Co.; assistant treasi rer, 
Irving Moscovitz, New York Wholesale 
Grocery Co.; sergeant-at-arms, 
Morgenstern, Morgenstern Bros.; nd 
secretary, Nathan Sher. 
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CHANGES IN PRICE ORDER 


number of changes, mostly of a 
technical nature, in the regulation cover- 
ine oaeked fruits, berries and vegetables 
of the 1945 pack were announced Febru- 
ary 12 by the Office of Price Administra- 
tio: through Amendment 9 to Supp. 13, 
FPR No. 1. 

The changes of greatest importance 
made by this action, effective February 
16. 1946, are as follows: 

The dollar-and-cent prices for No. 2% 
cans of halves and sliced fancy Elberta 
freestone peaches produced in California 
have been increased to bring them into 
line with prices figured by formula under 
the regulation. These dollar-and-cent 
prices are listed for use by those proces- 
sors who can not determine their maxi- 
mum prices under the general pricing 
rules or change-of-container provisions. 

The individual adjustment provision 
now covers only prices figured by the 


general formulas for pricing methods 
No.’s 1 and 2. It no longer is applicable 
to maximum prices individually author- 
ized, middle-of-the-range prices and the 


dollar-and-cent prices listed for certain 
items for processors who can not figure 
their maximum prices under the generaj 
pricing rules or change-of-container pro- 
visions. 

These prices do not need coverage of 
the individual adjustment provision, 
OPA said. Both the middle-of-the-range 


prices and the dollar-and-cent prices rep- 
resent the highest adjustment that could 
be made under the regulation. 


RIPE OLIVE PRICES INCREASED 


An increase of 16 per cent in proces- 
sors’ maximum prices for packed ripe 
olives was announced February 7 by the 
Office of Price Administration. Retail 
prices for ripe olives in cans or jars will 
be increased by this action. For example, 
the No. 1 tall (9 oz.) can will be in- 
creased by approximately 4 cents. 


Processors’ maximum prices’ for 
packed ripe olives are covered by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
which froze their prices at the March 
1942 level. Growers’ prices for ripe 
olives have increased each year and, un- 
til this year, the processors have been 
required to absorb the increases. This 
year prices of growers again increased, 
due to an exiremely short crop of ripe 
olives. If processors were required to 
absorb this increase they would be forced 
to pack ripe olives at a loss. 


This action allows processors to add to 
their ceiling prices the equivalent of the 
increase from 1944-1945 in the average 
price paid for ripe olives for processing. 
The amendment, effective February 7, 
1946, also adds an individual adjustment 
provision for processors of packed ripe 
olives which is similar to adjustment 
provisions included in the regulations 
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CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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MICHAEL-LEONARD CO. 
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SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 
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MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
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ORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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covering processed fruits, berries and 
vegetables. Under this provision, the 
amount of relief (subject to the over- 
riding median price limitation) is based 
on the profit rate of the industry from 
the 1944-1945 crop. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Norman L. Wilson, who served as the 
New York State Quartermaster Procure- 
ment Agent purchasing canned fruits 
and vegetables in New York State dur- 
ing the war, and who formerly was 
buyer for the Buffalo Wholesale Grocery 
Company, is engaging in the food broker- 
age business in Buffalo and will special- 
ize in the handling of canned and frozen 
fruits and vegetables. 


JOINS REID MURDOCK 


After a long and successful career in 
the grocery and merchandising business, 
and with a wide acquaintance and ex- 
perience gained through his association 
with the Food Procurement Division of 
the California Quartermaster Depot, Al- 
fred Paxson has joined the San Fran- 
cisco office of Reid, Murdock & Company 
as buyer of Pacific Coast products. 


GEORGE BORNET MOVES 


George Bornet, Philadelphia food 
broker, has moved into new offices in the 
Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut 
Streets. 


AT Low cost 


Based on the cost per operation, the Berlin Chapman 
Quality Separator is really the lowest priced machine 
any Canner can buy, because it can be successfully 
used on peas, beans, lima beans and other grandular 
foods. Write today for complete information. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS ere 
2) 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & § Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Poxtable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $495.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Seale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One H.R.T. 110 Horse Power Boiler, complete 
with grates, all fittings, 60 feet Boiler Iron Stack. All in good 
condition with insurance inspection certificate. John N. Wright, 
Jr., Federalsburg, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Bridges-Wilson Food Dehydrating Cabinets 
complete, including General Electric Motors, Buffalo Fans, 
Trane Coils, Taylor Instrument Automatic Controls, 12 trucks 
each holding 40 trays, and 500 Perforated Metal Trays, tin 
coated, 34” square. No reasonable offer refused. Gibbs & Co., 
Inc., 2235 Boston St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Super Husker, Series 1929, in good shape; 
2 Model COMB, Series 1933, Whole Grain Corn Cutter, needs 
some minor repairs. Prices reasonable. The Silver Canning 
Co., Colora, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Hawkins Exhaust Box; #10 Ayars Filler, | 


used one season; Tomato Grader 10 ft. long. Clement Pappas 
& Co., Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Green Pea Cleaner, Monitor Special No. 4 with 
all steel frame, in A-1 condition. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Robins Bean Blancher, in good condition, 4 


Falls Packing Co., Reisterstown, Md. 


FOR SALE—One #2% Kyler Boxer; One #2% Wonder 
Cooker, capacity 650 cans. All equipment is in good condition. 
W. T. Onley Canning Co., Snow Hill, Md. 


FOR SALE—Wisconsin Pea Washers; Berlin Chapman 
Sample Pea Grader; Rod Reel Washers; Berlin Chapman Split 
Load Pea Graders; Picking Tables; Ayars 5 pocket Pea Filler; 
150 gal. Nickel Brine Tank; Juice Extractor; Steam Hoist; 
Variable Speeder; etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—No. 5 Pea Recleaner, cheap, want storage; 
Casers; Pre-Heater; Kettles; Cucumber Cutter; Cabbage Cutter 
Knives; Apple Quarterer; Deep Well Pump; Chain Drive; 
Cogs; Labeler parts, etc.; 1 inch Stencil Cutter; Large Jelly 
Filler; Lever Label Cutter; 8000 Corn Cans (not lacquered) in 
eases. Burt Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—i #2 can FMC Model 5 Standard A #8918 
Rotary Exhauster; 80 to 90 parafin lined Barrels with 5” 
bungs; 4 small Steam Engines; 1 #10 Home Made Exhauster. 
Have no further use for the above equipment, so will sell at 
reasonable prices. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 CRCO Double Stringbean Graders, brand new, 
motors included. Also 1 Urschel Continuous Peeler, brand new. 
Adv. 4633, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3 CRCO Model B, 1 CRCO Model E. 1 FMC 
Bean Snippers, all motor driven, good condition. New Era Can- 
ning Co., New Era, Mich. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Link Belt Chain, new or used, 250 ft. of H-130 
Conveyor Chain. Also #55 Detachable Link Chain. Lord Mott 
Co., Inc., Ft. of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


WANTED—Urschel Gooseberry Snippers, new or used. Adv. | 


4620, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Several large size Cherry Pitters, must be in 
good mechanical condition. Adv. 4627, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Ayars 10 pocket Pea Filler, Labeling Mach ne; 
48/300 Caser; Truck Scales; Olney Washers; Viners; Govse- 
necks; Hydraulic Pumps; and Hoists. Hale County Foods. 
Plainview, Tex. 


WANTED—One Tomato Pulper; also one Finisher. :Y 
make. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—4 Old Style Chisholm-Ryder Viners complete 
with feeders, aprons, 6 ft. straw carriers. Delivery August 1, 
1946. Price $750 each. Adv. 4618, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—At once, Filler suitable for soups containing 
pieces of mushrooms. Also Slicer for mushrooms. Wo: !d’s 
Mushroom Center Specialty Canning Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 
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FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FoR SALE—Modern Canning Plant. Two latest Chisholm 
Ryde’ Bean Lines; Tomato Peeling System for seventy women. 
Located elose to Florida’s largest producing section of winter 
vege ables. Reasonable. Adv. 4616, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery located in Midwest, equipped to pack 
46 oz. fancy tomato juice. Has all of the very latest modern 
juice equipment installed in the summer of 1945. Capacity 75 
to 100 tons or 3000 to 4000 cases per ten hour day. Could run 
5000 cases easily by operating longer day. Located in good- 
sized country town with ample water supply, good sewer system, 
sufficient help, ete. Adv. 4619, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Eastern Shore Maryland Tomato Cannery. 
Modern factory and equipment. Pack 1200 cases tomatoes daily. 
Land for expansion for corn, peas, beans, potatoes and cucum- 
bers. Contract acreage, loyal help assured. On State road near 
R. R. siding. Trucks, ete., and established outlet for pack go 
with business. Bonafide inquiries invited. Adv. 4626, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Plant. 
in detail; all replies strictly confidential. 
ning Trade. 


Will buy or lease tomato cannery, reviy 
Adv. 4629, The Can- 


WANTED—To lease with option to buy, a Tomato Canning 
Factory located in a good tomato section. Prefer Ohio or 
Indiana. Adv. 4631, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


FOR SALE—Straight Apple Juice Pasteurized and Filtered 
packed in barrels and 5 gal. cans. Also the following Juices, 
all filtered and pasteurized in 5 gal. cans: Montmorency Cherry, 
Red Currant, Red Raspberry, Elderberry, Damson Plum, Crab- 


apple, Grape Pulp, Strawberry Puree, Frozen Sliced Apples, 
Blue!:rries, Sliced Elberta Peaches. 300 bbls. Blackberries in 
S02. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_W \TED—Canner with fully equipped canning plant would 
like ontract with a reliable company to pack products during 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We offer the following Seed grown by reputable 
firms in original bags; name of grower, analysis and price fur- 
nished on request. 4,000 lbs. Profusion (Tall) Peas; 4,000 Ibs. 
Alderman Dwarf Peas; 1,000 lbs. Landreth’s Stringless Beans; 
10,000 lbs. Golden Cross Bantam Corn. Budd D. Hawkins Co., 
Reading, Vt. 


FOR SALE—3100 lbs. Golden Cross Bantam Corn Seed, 
graded large, treated with Semesan, Jr., New York State Ex- 
periment Station test January 5, 1946—97%. Grown by Asso- 
ciated Seed Growers, Inc. Price 20c’per lb. F.0O.B. Newark, 
New York. Adv. 4617, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—4 Bushels Landreth Tendergreen Bean Seed; 
53 Bushels Landreth Stringless Green Pod Bean Seed. Above 
seed 1944 crop, perfect condition. Please submit best offer, 
f.o.b. Pennsylvania, bags included. Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality 
Foods, Inc., Milton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—46,240 lbs. high germination home grown Per- 
fectah Sweet Pea Seed, grown from Washburn-Wilson stock last 
year; also 12,000 lbs. Prince of Wales Pea Seed, Western 
grown, in original sacks. Antigo Canning Factory, Antigo, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Immediately, Fieldman with experience in Peas 
and Beans by Central Wisconsin canner. Permanent year round 
position. Adv. 4615, The Canning Trade. 


ABSOLUTE PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
4 Vast Floors of New & Used Equipment 


For Chemical Food and Process Industries 
FIRST MACHINERY CORPORATION 


(FORCED TO MOVE- NOT GOING ‘OUT OF BUSINESS) 
EAST NINTH ST. & EAST RIVER DRIVE, N. Y. C. 


SALES DATES: WED. & THURS., Feb. 27 & 28, 1946 
(STARTING PROMPTLY AT 10:30 A. M., EACH DAY) 


(INSPECTION: MONDAY, FEB. 25 TO SALE DATE) 


COMPRISING 


Agitators, Attrition Mills, Autoclaves, Ball Mills, Battery Chargers, Beaters 
Blenders, Bucket Elevators, Can Labelers, Cappers, Carton Gluers & Sealers: 
Centrifugals, Change Can Mixers, Choppers, Clarifiers, Closers, Colloid Mills. 
Columns, Compression Belt, Compressors, Conveyors, Cookers, Crushers, Cry- 


th ter ¢ j stallizers, Cutters, Dicers, Dryers, Electrical Equipment, Elevators, Evaporators, 
: ser months. Adv. 4630, The Canning Trade. Factory Handling Equipment, Fermenters, Fillers, Filters, Filter Presses, Grind- 
-3 i m raulic Lifts. Hydraulic Presses, Iron Mills, Juice Extractors, Juice Fillers, Ket- 
,\ ARE NOW booking orders for Tomato and Cabbage tlee, Labelers, Liquid Fillers, Machine Shop, Machine Toole, Mille, Mixers. 
Pla ind have limited acreage left. If you have not already Motors, Ointment Mills, Pebble Mills, Percolators, Pulpers, Pulverizers, Pumps, 
Co\ vour r ming t leas tact b h + 4 Presses, Pressure Cookers, Pressure Vessels, Reaction Vessels, Retorts, Rinsers, 
at “Y our growi rices. lo i \ i 3 ifters ixers, Skids, Sterilizers, Stills, Tablet Machines, Towers, Tube Fillers, 
a ouncill Co., Franklin, Va Closers and ete., Tumbling Mixers, Vacuum Dryers, Vacuum Fillers, Vacuum 
Pans, Vacuum Pumps, Visco Fillers, Viscolizers, Water Stills. 
_ Free Auction Circular on Request. Send for Copy Now. 
NEW ALUMINUM TANKS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 
0-250 dh 5 TANKS PROFESSIONAL AUCTIONEERS, APPRAISERS, LIQUIDATORS 
90 West Broadway, N. Y. 7 316 So. LaSalle St, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
46" ond 26° by 61” long, 18° die. Manhole in PHONE: BARCLAY 7-4185 (Pitts, Pa. Toledo, O.) 
OINSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COo., INC. On and after April Ist., the First Machinery Corp. will be located at 157 
-20 PARK ROW bg Hudson St., New York, N. Y., with a totally different stock and greatly 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. augmented facilities. 
THE \NNING TRADE February 18, 1946 23 
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HELP WANTED — Continued 


WANTED—Mechanic. We have a position open as Foreman 
of our machine shop. Must be familiar with all types of can- 
ning machinery, be able to handle men. Some traveling, 44-hour 
week. Town 12,000 population. No boozers need apply. Per- 
manent position. Adv. 4624, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are looking for two young men, living in the 
Midwest, between the ages of 25 and 35, well educated, who are 
looking for a real future in selling containers to industrial users 
on a salary and traveling expense basis. Give background and 
education. Adv. 4625, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good mah. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Canner on vegetables. Location in 


New Jersey. Adv. 4607, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist with experience in tomato products 
and other vegetables. Excellent opportunity and good chance 
for advancement for right party with old established firm. 
Write, furnishing complete statement of your knowledge and 
experience in the canning of food. References, age, and when 
services are available. Adv. 4632, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By Superintendent, age 54; 20 years 
experience installation, operation, peas, tomatoes, all fruits, 
jams, dills and relish, etc. Adv. 4628, The Canning Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED Commeany Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS —CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


ORDERS IS ORDERS 


Patricia had just arrived from Ireland and hired herself out 
as a nurse for a large family of children. That evening the 
mistress told her that she was going out and to be sure that — 
all the children were put to bed promptly at nine. When the 
mistress returned she asked Patricia how she had gotten along 
with the children. 

“Foine,” she replied, “but Oi had a time with ’at oldest boy— 
the red-headed one. He—” 

“The red-headed one,” shrieked the woman, “why that was 
my husband!” 


FLATTEN HIM OUT 


Young Woman: “I want that dog shot at once.” om 
Policeman: “But I can’t shoot him here in this residence — 
district. The bullet might go right through him and hit some- 

body.” 
Young Woman: “Couldn’t you shoot him lengthwise?” 


“Jimmy, stand up and face your seat.” 
“Gee, teacher, I ain’t no contortionist.” 


A MISFORTUNE 


The Prodigy’s Mother: “Of course, I know she makes little E 
mistakes sometimes; but, you see, she plays entirely by ear.” 
The Prodigy’s Uncle: “Unfortunately, that’s the way I listen,’ 


NOT A BAD IDEA 


Prof.: “What is your idea of civilization?” 
Stude.: “It’s a good idea. Somebody ought to start it.” 


- 


The lady wished her servant to be pleased with her new place 
“You’ll have a very easy time of it here,” she said sweetly, “as 
we have no children to annoy you.” 

“Oh,” said the colored girl generously, “I’se very fond of 
chilluns, so don’t restrict yo’se’f on my account, miss.” 


YOU DONE IT 


Lady: “I’m afraid I’ll have to return that parrot I bought © 
here some time ago. He shocks all my friends by his dreadful 7 
language.” 

Dealer: “Ah, you’ve got to be careful ’ow you talk before ’im © 
Lady. ’E’s terrible quick to learn.” 


PAIN IN THE NECK 


Daisy: “What has twenty-four feet, green eyes and a 
body with purple stripes around it?” 

Maizie: “I don’t know—what?” 

Daisy: “I don’t know either, but you better pick it off your 
neck!” 


pink 


Man (rushing into hardware store): “Quick! 
mousetrap.” 

Clerk: “One minute, sir.” 

Man: “Don’t stand there wasting time. I have to catch a 

Clerk: “Oh, sorry, sir. We haven’t a trap that big.” 


EGGSACTLY 


“Theodore, have you no ambition in life? Wouldn’t you like 
to do something big—something that would create commotion 
in the world?” 

“Yes, Clara. 
an electric fan.” 


Give i1e a§ 


us. 


I’d just love to throw a bushel of eggs into 
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WHERE TO BUY 


T». Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


Berli “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. _ : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. ; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

COILS. Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
ge Jopper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


;senkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
re? @ ns & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CO! ““YORS AND CARRIERS. 

pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La ‘at & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. } ns & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
= r Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Spe -s Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
: “OR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
‘pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
2 “yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
a at & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. ns & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
"ORS, Hydraulic. 
Chi pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
: i. Syder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
cot r Co., Columbus, Ohio 
cc 'S, Continuous, Agitating. 
five hine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chie spman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
S is Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
He uinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
AE _vopper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


Sins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Cc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.- Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. , 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III, 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEEJ.ING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor. IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
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KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. i 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 8 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. ‘4 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 4 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 4 

GENERAL SUPPLIES 4 
— 

BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 7 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 3 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 3 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

National Can Corp., Baltimore-New York City 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, II. F 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 4 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore-New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros., Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 
SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven. Cont. | 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 


THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


“‘The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


where. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 


drive. 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


A-K: 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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BEA 


Leading varieties at their best 


in pure-lined Asgrow strains 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. ° Indianapolis 4 * Los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 e Milford. Conn. ° Oakland 7 e Salinas 5 San Antonio 6 
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